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THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: JULY 2011 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 5, 2011 

Congress of the United States, 

Joint Economic Committee, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 12:46 p.m. in Room 106 
of the Dirksen Senate Office Building, the Honorable Robert P. 
Casey, Jr., Chairman, presiding. 

Senators present: Casey. 

Representatives present: Brady and Cummings. 

Staff present: Gail Cohen, Will Hansen, Colleen Healy, Jesse 
Hervitz, Matt Solomon, Connie Foster, and Robert O’Quinn. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT P. CASEY, JR., 
CHAIRMAN, A U.S. SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 

Chairman Casey. The Committee hearing will come to order. I 
want to thank everyone for being here. Today I am pleased to have 
Commissioner Hall with us again. We are all pleased by that, and 
we are also here to recognize Deputy Commissioner Phil Rones, 
who is retiring at the end of this month. We just had a picture 
taken. Phil, if it does not turn out, we will do it again. 

[Laughter.] 

But we are grateful for your many years of service. I am told 
that Phil has been working at BLS — for those who do not know in 
the television audience, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, BLS — since 
1974. And he has served as the Deputy Commissioner since 2003, 
including a year-and-a-half as Acting Commissioner during the 
Bush Administration. 

So thank you, Phil, for your years of service and your dedicated 
commitment to the United States of America. We are grateful for 
that service. 

Is this your last hearing in Congress? 

Mr. Rones. Yes, it is. 

Chairman Casey. We will try to make it memorable for you. 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Rones. That’s okay. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Casey. In the past few weeks we have gotten a num- 
ber of economic reports, including today’s Employment Report 
about which we will talk mostly about, and no matter what report 
it is I think so many of them indicate to us the fragility of this 
economy, and some of the basic weaknesses that we are seeing. 

The Gross Domestic Product numbers released last Friday 
showed the economic growth in the first half of this year was weak, 

( 1 ) 
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growing at an annual rate of less than — unfortunately, less than 
one percent during the first half of 2011. 

This week we have received additional data that suggest that the 
pace of the recovery is decelerating. Months ago we were saying it 
was moving too slowly; now there is some evidence to indicate ac- 
tual deceleration of it. 

Two examples of that, or two highlights: 

First, the so-called ISM Manufacturing Index dropped to 50.9 
percent in July. While this marked the 24th consecutive month of 
expansion in the manufacturing sector, it was the lowest reading 
since 2009, since July of 2009. 

On Tuesday we learned that in the month of June consumer 
spending declined for the first time since September of 2009. Con- 
sumer spending, as many of you know, accounts for 70 percent of 
U.S. economic activity. So that needs to be growing and not shrink- 
ing, obviously. 

I know that the Committee members and those in the audience 
agree that we need much, much stronger economic growth. And 
there will be, and there should be, and will continue to be a vig- 
orous debate about how to achieve that. 

The labor market we know — and we will get further into this 
today — faces significant challenges. More than eight quarters into 
the recovery, unemployment remains above 9 percent, and nearly 
45 percent of the unemployed have been out of work for six months 
or longer. It is hard to comprehend that, that almost half of them, 
out of work for six months or longer. 

We need to be immediately focused on providing incentives for 
job creation. Just yesterday this Committee, the Joint Economic 
Committee, released a report on the near-record long-term unem- 
ployment workers continue to face. Just a couple of highlights from 
that: 

First of all, while so many groups within this study are having 
a great difficulty, if you are one of the following your challenges are 
even greater than the population at large. The following categories: 
Those with a high school degree or less, older workers, construction 
workers, and African Americans. Those categories, those groups of 
unemployed Americans face disproportionately high rates of long- 
term unemployment. 

Second, the longer an individual is unemployed, the harder it is 
to find work. If you look at both ends of the spectrum — those out 
of work for more than six months, and those out of work at the 
other end of the spectrum for as little as five weeks — those who are 
at that end of the spectrum are three times as likely to find work 
in comparison to those at the other end. 

Third, employers report that they are having difficulty finding 
skilled workers. We know that that is a continuing problem. So I 
think we can move quickly, despite all that bad news, I think we 
can move very quickly on a couple of strategies that will help. 

I and others have been pushing for a small business jobs — the so- 
called Small Business Jobs Tax Credit Act, which would create a 
one-year quarterly tax credit equal to 20 percent of the total in- 
crease in employee wages. So if you are hiring and you are increas- 
ing your payroll, you are increasing your wage levels in total, you 
can get a tax credit for that. 
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Certainly Vice Chairman Brady and I and others have heen 
working on the Life Sciences Jobs and Investment Act, a good idea. 
It is a way to both create high-paying jobs in all parts of the coun- 
try, but also to move forward on healing and hope that comes from 
the discovery of new scientific advancements. And thirdly, I would 
say it is a way to get jobs back from overseas. 

Many people here agree — both Democrats and Republicans — that 
we ought to make the Research and Development Tax Credit per- 
manent. It makes a lot of sense to do that. I don’t know why we 
have not, but we should. 

We also I believe need a new approach to manufacturing, and ac- 
tually have a strategy to make sure that we are following in the 
years ahead, and especially in the next year, because one of the 
small glimmers of hope in some of this bad economic and jobs data 
has been manufacturing. 

Since the end of 2009 manufacturing has added 290,000 jobs, a 
little bit of good news in the midst of all this bad news. 

So we are going to hear a lot more about today’s report. We know 
that during the month of July the economy added 154,000 private- 
sector jobs. That is good news, but obviously not enough. The over- 
all number, when you net it out, is 117,000, a lot better than 
maybe the last two months individually, but certainly not nearly 
enough. 

So we have got a long way to go with strategies to create jobs 
and incentivize the creation of jobs. 

And with that, I will turn to our Vice Chairman, Vice Chairman 
Brady. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. KEVIN BRADY, VICE 
CHAIRMAN, A U.S. REPRESENTATIVE FROM TEXAS 

Vice Chairman Brady. Thank you. Chairman. 

Commissioner Hall, members of your staff, welcome back to the 
Joint Economic Committee for another hearing on the jobs situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Rones, thank you for your many years of service to our coun- 
try. You will be missed, and we appreciate all that you have done 
for the Committee. 

Clearly today’s increase in the number of payroll jobs provided 
relief to the market, mainly because it exceeded such very low ex- 
pectations. It is certainly nothing to celebrate today. And the un- 
employment rate fell largely because of a 193,000 decline in the 
labor force. The actual number of employed people in the household 
survey fell by 38,000. The broader measure of unemployment re- 
mains over 16 percent. And what troubles me is that we have the 
fewest — we have the fewest number of people participating in the 
workforce than in a quarter of a century. Those are not signals of 
a healthy economy. 

Two and a half years ago this month. President Obama signed 
his historic stimulus bill, promising to jump-start the economy, re- 
store consumer confidence, and put people back to work. Today, 
with historic numbers of Americans desperate for work, consumer 
confidence plunging, the risk of a double-dip recession growing, and 
the stock market reeling, it is long past time to pull the plug on 
the President’s failed economic policies. 
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I do not fault the President for trying. Lord knows he has thrown 
every big government solution at this economy. But it has not 
worked, as we warned, and I now have concluded that the White 
House simply does not understand how to create jobs in America — 
or certainly at least not government jobs in America. 

How much longer must Americans watch their economy stumble? 
After trillions of dollars in poorly designed stimulus and monetary 
intervention, must 9 percent unemployment be the new norm? 
After all the big-government bullets have been spent, how many 
more years will families and businesses suffer until America enjoys 
a strong, prosperous economy again? 

Mr. President, America is fair. It has been patient, more than pa- 
tient. But after two and a half years, enough is enough. You have 
tried and failed to revive this economy. America deserves better 
than a second-rate economy that is held up to ridicule by other na- 
tions. 

When the economy is headed in the wrong direction, common 
sense dictates you change course. Instead of threatening to raise 
taxes on job creators along Main Street, we need to lower the cost 
of capital to increase business investment that has proven time and 
time again to create real jobs. 

Instead of branding companies as somehow un-American for com- 
peting in the global marketplace, we should tear down the barriers 
to sales abroad, reduce the cost of regulation and taxes that place 
them miles behind at the starting line, and lower the tax gate so 
an estimated one trillion dollars in American profits stranded 
abroad can flow back home to be invested here in America right 
now in new jobs, more research, business expansions, and a strong- 
er financial future. 

Passing the three pending trade agreements will create 250,000 
new American jobs. Putting our energy companies back to work in 
the Gulf, Alaska, and in abundant American fields onshore and off 
will create more than one million new American jobs this decade. 

Another 800,000 jobs will be saved this decade merely by calling 
a halt to the President’s new national health care law. That will 
also eliminate a costly cloud of worry among small, medium, and 
large job creators throughout the country. 

There is much more that needs to be done, but perhaps nothing 
more important that the White House ending its campaign of de- 
monizing in press conferences the free market and our job creators 
who built the greatest economy in the world and can do so again 
if Washington will simply get out of its way. 

It is telling that news reports on the economy today are often 
given with the Capitol or the White House as a backdrop — not 
along Main Street or in front of the headquarters of an American 
company. The entrepreneurs who make the critical decisions that 
create jobs have been forced to become Washington-centric because 
Washington is directing this economy to a degree not seen in our 
lifetimes. 

That is the problem. Washington needs to get out of the way. It 
needs to end its job-killing rhetoric, the regulations, and interven- 
tion and give Americans confidence to do what we do best: innovate 
and lead the world in creating economic opportunity based on what 
the market demands, not on what Washington demands. 
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Finally, America’s financial health does matter. We know our 
perilous debt and deficits are shaking markets and confidence at 
home and abroad. We also know from 40 years of economic study 
that our global competitors in similar straits have boosted their 
economies significantly and quickly by reducing their debt, by cut- 
ting spending, and restoring business and consumer confidence. 

Congress has taken an important first step to reduce the size of 
government this decade with passage of the Budget Control Act, 
which the President signed. Excluding the winding down of the 
wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, without recent passage of the Budg- 
et Control Act, the government would grow to over 23 percent of 
the size of our economy this decade. With its passage, the Federal 
Government will shrink to 21.6 percent of GDP this decade. 

President Reagan began to reduce the size of the Federal Gov- 
ernment relative to the economy, as well. As Federal spending 
shrank from 22.2 percent of GDP in 1981 to around 18 percent in 
2001, entrepreneurs on Main Street created 37 million — 37 mil- 
lion — new private-sector jobs. But since the Federal Government 
began to grow again, adding $5.5 trillion in new debt just in the 
last 4 years, we have lost almost 3 million private sector jobs. 

I will conclude with this: America deserves a strong, growing 
economy that fully employs our people and is the envy of the world. 
We cannot do that until we pry Washington’s hands off the throats 
of America’s job creators. Our free market economy will create jobs, 
Mr. President, if we change course today and get government out 
of the way. 

Dr. Hall, I look forward to your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Brady appears in the 
Submissions for the Record on page 20.] 

[Chart titled “May to June Change in Sector Employment” ap- 
pears in the Submissions for the Record on page 22.] 

[Chart titled “Employment Change in Government Since the Be- 
ginning of the Recession” appears in the Submissions for the 
Record on page 23.] 

[Chart titled “Employment Change in Various Sectors Since the 
Beginning of the Recession” appears in the Submissions for the 
Record on page 24.] 

Chairman Casey. Thank you. Vice Chairman Brady. 

Congressman Cummings. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. ELIJAH E. CUMMINGS, A U.S. 

REPRESENTATIVE FROM MARYLAND 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

It is good to be with you again. Commissioner Hall. 

To Mr. Rones, I want to thank you for your service since 1974. 
I am sure you have given your blood, sweat, and tears to support 
our Nation. And in a time when so many of our public employees 
are being called everything but a Child of God, I pause here to 
thank you. I thank you for what you have given. I thank you for 
the lives you have touched. And I say thank you for a grateful Con- 
gress, and certainly a grateful Senate, but also a grateful Nation. 

I also want to take a moment to talk about the issue before us. 
Today’s report indicates that in July employers created 117,000 
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jobs, and the unemployment rate dropped to 9.1 percent. These 
numbers are moving in the right direction, but obviously we have 
a long way to go to resolve our economic challenges and to ensure 
that everyone who wants to work can work. 

Last week we learned that the economy grew just .4 percent in 
the first three months of this year, and only 1.3 percent in the sec- 
ond quarter. In June, American consumers decreased their spend- 
ing. Additionally, the already battered housing market, which con- 
tinues to be a severe drag on the economy and thus on job creation, 
took another hit in June as existing home sales fell sharply due to 
cancelled sales contracts. 

Unfortunately, the policies coming out of Congress are doing 
nothing to rebuild confidence or spur economic growth. According 
to many experts, they may even hinder the recovery and cause us 
to give up the small gains we have already won. 

Thus, an economist at Barclays Capital has warned that the debt 
deal that Congress struck earlier this week could reduce economic 
growth by a tenth of a percent in the first year alone. He said, and 
I quote, “When the economy is only growing a point and a half, a 
lot of economists feel that this is not the right time to be finding 
fiscal restraint.” 

Similarly, a chief global economy’s Deutsche Bank advisor asked: 
“Why would you want to impose restraint on an economic recovery 
that is already fragile? You are removing spending power from the 
economy at a time when it needs it. It is likely to make the econ- 
omy weaker and, in turn, the budget gets weaker because tax reve- 
nues are going slow.” 

The recent nosedive in the Dow suggests others may agree with 
this assessment, and that investors like frankly all Americans are 
worried that Congress is unable or unwilling to address the most 
important issue facing this Nation: the need to create jobs, jobs, 
jobs. 

Some of the terrible consequences of our failure to focus on re- 
storing economic growth are made clear in the results of a recent 
Pew Research Center analysis which found that the wealth gap be- 
tween white households and African American and Hispanic house- 
holds is the largest since the government began reporting on in- 
come a quarter of a century ago. 

Specifically, the analysis finds that the housing bubble and the 
Great Recession took a much deeper toll on Black families and His- 
panic families than it did on White families. We can do better, and 
we must do better. 

I voted against the debt deal because I could not in good con- 
science support the use of a manufactured crisis to implement ideo- 
logically based policies that will further threaten our Nation’s eco- 
nomic growth and job creation potential. 

Further, the debt deal intends to reduce our debt by limiting dis- 
cretionary spending, potentially requiring deep cuts in programs 
critical to our most vulnerable citizens. At the same time, the deal 
demands nothing — nothing — from the wealthiest Americans, or 
from corporations that are receiving billions in tax breaks. 

I believe that, as we work to reduce what certainly is an 
unsustainable level of debt, we need a balanced plan that 
prioritizes the restoration of economic growth and that upholds the 
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full faith and credit of the United States through what should be 
a national commitment that entails shared sacrifice. 

I believe this is only fair, given that the national debt we now 
face has been created both by increased spending and by foregone 
revenues resulting from tax cuts provided to the wealthiest among 
us. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Cummings appears in 
the Submissions for the Record on page 25.] 

Chairman Casey. Thank you. Congressman. 

I want to introduce Dr. Keith Hall before his testimony. Dr. 
Keith Hall is the Commissioner of Labor Statistics for the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. As I mentioned before, the BLS is an inde- 
pendent national statistical agency that collects, processes, ana- 
lyzes, and disseminates essential statistical data to the American 
public, the U.S. Congress, other Federal agencies, state and local 
governments, business, and labor. 

Dr. Hall served as the Chief Economist for the White House 
Council of Economic Advisers for two years under President George 
W. Bush. And prior to that he was Chief Economist for the United 
States Department of Labor. Dr. Hall also spent 10 years at the 
U.S. International Trade Commission. He received his B.A. Degree 
from the University of Virginia and his M.S. and Ph.D. Degrees in 
Economics from Purdue University. 

Dr. Hall, we are grateful you are here with us again, and we look 
forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF DR. KEITH HALL, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF 

LABOR STATISTICS, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; ACCOM- 
PANIED BY: DR. MICHAEL HORRIGAN, ASSOCIATE COMMIS- 
SIONER FOR PRICES AND LIVING CONDITIONS, BUREAU OF 

LABOR STATISTICS; AND MR. PHILIP RONES, DEPUTY COM- 
MISSIONER, BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 

Commissioner Hall. Thank you Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the employment and 
unemployment data that we released this morning. 

Nonfarm payroll employment rose by 117,000 in July, following 
2 months of little change. The unemployment rate was 9.1 percent 
in July and has shown little definitive movement since April. Pri- 
vate-sector employment increased by 154,000 over the month. 

Health care employment rose by 31,000 in July, as both hospitals 
and ambulatory care services added jobs. Retail trade employment 
increased by 26,000. In the manufacturing sector, employment ex- 
panded by 24,000, with gains in motor vehicles and semiconduc- 
tors. 

Mining employment grew by 9,000 over the month and was up 
by 140,000 since the most recent low in October 2009. Employment 
in professional and technical services continued to trend up in July; 
this industry has added 246,000 jobs since a recent low in March 
of 2010. 

Employment in temporary help services was fiat over the month 
and on net has changed little in 2011. Other private-sector indus- 
tries showed little or no change in July. 
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Employment in state government decreased by 23,000 over the 
month. The decline was almost entirely due to the partial govern- 
ment shutdown in Minnesota. Local government employment con- 
tinued to trend down over the month. Since an employment peak 
in September 2008, local government has shed 475,000 jobs. 

Turning to measures from the survey of households, the unem- 
ployment rate was 9.1 percent in July. The jobless rate has held 
in a narrow range between 9.0 and 9.2 percent since April. 

Of the 13.9 million persons unemployed in July, 44.4 percent 
have been out of work for 27 weeks or longer. This proportion was 
unchanged over the month and essentially unchanged over the 
year. 

Labor force participation edged down from 64.1 to 63.9 percent 
in July. The proportion of the population that was employed was 
essentially unchanged over the month at 58.1 percent. 

In summary, nonfarm payroll employment rose by 117,000 in 
July, with the private sector adding 154,000 jobs. The unemploy- 
ment rate was little changed at 9.1 percent. 

As I close my official statement, I also would like to take a mo- 
ment to recognize my colleague, Phil Rones, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of BLS. 

As you have noted, this is his last appearance before the Joint 
Economic Committee after a 37-year career with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Phil is retiring on August 26th, and I thought I 
would just take a moment to voice my appreciation for his work 
and make a note about his career and accomplishments over the 
years. 

As you have noted, Phil joined BLS in 1974, graduating from the 
University of Maryland’s system with degrees in economics and so- 
cial work. His first position was a GS-7 economist position in the 
Office of Employment and Unemployment Statistics, and he has 
now risen almost entirely through the ranks. 

He has held several positions, including Supervisory Economist, 
Chief of The Division of Labor Force Statistics, and Assistant Com- 
missioner for Current Employment Analysis. He has been the Dep- 
uty Commissioner since 2003, and served as the Acting Commis- 
sioner between 2006 and 2008. 

And during my three-and-a-half years as Commissioner, Phil has 
been by my side not only at these hearings but in the day-to-day 
operations of the Bureau. 

Throughout his career, Phil has directly worked with literally 
most of the members of the BLS family. He has always — even now, 
he continually meets with every new staff member to welcome 
them to the Bureau as part of our new employee orientation. 

He has actually been I think a really big part of our long, rich 
tradition as an independent agency charged with providing impar- 
tial, timely, and accurate data free of political considerations or 
manipulations. He has been a big part of that, and he will be 
missed. 

And on behalf of all BLS employees, I want to convey our sincere 
gratitude to Phil for a career of dedicated and exemplary service 
to the Bureau and to the American People. We at the Bureau wish 
him a long and happy retirement. 
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[The prepared statement of Commissioner Hall, together with 
Press Release No. 11-1151, appears in the Submissions for the 
Record on page 26.] 

Mr. Rones. Thank you, very much. 

Chairman Casey. Dr. Hall, thank you very much for your testi- 
mony, as well as your tribute to Phil. I wish some of the economic 
news was as upbeat as your tribute to Phil, but we have to look 
at only the numbers. But thank you very much for that. 

I wanted to start with — there is a lot to talk about, and a lot to 
be concerned about, frankly. One of the sentences from your state- 
ment that just jumps off the page is at the bottom of page 2, and 
I am quoting: “Of the 13.9 million persons unemployed in July, 
44.4 percent had been out of work for 27 weeks or longer.” Un- 
quote. 

That is a stunning number, and I know it has been a recurring 
problem about long-term unemployment. And as I mentioned be- 
fore, our Committee has taken a close look at this. 

Can you put that in some historical context in terms of the 
length of months of those who were in the category of long-term 
unemployed? 

Commissioner Hall. Sure. I will start with the basic facts. The 
number of long-term unemployed, the share of the unemployed that 
are long-term unemployed, were at easily record levels. It has 
never been nearly this high in the history that we have been col- 
lecting this data. So the number is extremely high. 

It is particularly concerning because one of the things that eco- 
nomic research has pretty consistently shown is the longer some- 
body is unemployed the longer it takes to get them re-employed. So 
this is going to be a real challenge going forward. 

To give you some idea, the median week of unemployment before 
someone finds a job has basically doubled during this Recession. It 
has gone from about 5 weeks to 10 weeks. And we are at a very 
high share of the long-term unemployed, or the people who are un- 
employed for longer than a year. 

So these numbers are clearly very concerning. 

Chairman Casey. And you said they are historic numbers? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. Both in level and percent and almost 
any way you look at it, yes. 

Chairman Casey. In the testimony I gave today, I mentioned a 
couple of categories where the numbers are disproportionately 
higher. I just wanted to — I didn’t put the numbers in, but I wanted 
to review those. 

The African American unemployment rate in this report is what, 
by way of percentage? 

Commissioner Hall. It is 15.9 percent. 

Chairman Casey. 15.9. What was it the month before? 

Commissioner Hall. It actually declined three-tenths of a per- 
cent, but that is not really statistically significant. So I would call 
it essentially unchanged. 

Chairman Casey. But that number alone, the African American 
number for most of the last year seems like it has been in the 14 
to 15 range? Is that about right? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. It has been probably over 15 for most 
of the time. 
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Chairman Casey. And I also mentioned a few other categories. 
I will just mention one more to get the number. Those Americans 
who were unemployed and have a high school diploma or less, what 
number is that? 

Commissioner Hall. The unemployment rate for those folks is 
15 percent. 

Chairman Casey. And that has been about — it has been that 
high that long? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Chairman Casey. For awhile. I wanted to ask you about, I 
think we — ^because there are so many reports, so much data out 
there and sometimes it is hard for even people that follow it closely 
to keep it straight — we know that we get the unemployment rate, 
it is derived from the so-called Household Survey. And that of 
course those numbers have not been very encouraging. 

That Household Survey has indicated a weaker employment situ- 
ation than the Survey of Employers. Can you talk about that in 
terms of comparing the two sets of data and what that means, if 
anything, that would be relevant? 

Commissioner Hall. Sure. From month to month you will some- 
times see different signals between the Household and the Payroll, 
but I find that if you look at it over slightly longer time periods, 
say three months, they do tend to move together pretty well. So 
you do not typically get a conflicting picture for very long between 
the two. 

Chairman Casey. And in terms of, if you could just describe the 
Survey of Employers, how that is arrived at, that number? 

Commissioner Hall. Sure. The Employer Survey is an estab- 
lishment survey. So what we are doing is we are surveying places 
of work, businesses, establishments, and it is a very large survey. 
In fact, it is something on the order of 440,000 establishments, but 
it represents something like 40 million people that we are counting 
directly every month. So it actually really is a very large survey. 
So the number is really pretty accurate. 

But the drawback of it is that we are surveying employers. So 
we are just looking at the number of jobs on payroll, what their av- 
erage hourly earnings are doing, et cetera. When we want to get 
more rich detail, we go to the Household Survey where we collect 
all sorts of demographic information about education, ethnicity, et 
cetera. 

So the two together really give you a complete picture, I think, 
or as complete a picture as we can of the labor market by month. 

Chairman Casey. Thank you very much. 

Vice Chairman Brady. 

Vice Chairman Brady. I share Chairman Casey’s concerns 
about the long-term unemployed. Clearly the longer they are with- 
out a job, the bigger the challenge it is getting them back to work. 

One of the areas that continues to trouble me, because it is the 
sign of weakness in the labor market rather than strength, is the 
labor force participation — how many people are actually in the 
labor force, or are actively participating. It has declined yet again 
in July to about 63.9 percent. This is the lowest since the early 
1980s, and it continues to stay there. 
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So just an editorial question. Are we, Commissioner, settling into 
a new norm where there are, going forward, going to he fewer peo- 
ple participating in the workforce and where there is a higher un- 
employment rate? 

Commissioner Hall. Well obviously I hope not. To tell the 
truth, I don’t know. But I can tell you that so far in this recovery 
we have really seen no recovery at all in the labor force participa- 
tion. That is something that is typically starting to rise at some 
point during a recovery. And I think as I have noted before, I think 
that is an important phase of the recovery, is when we start to get 
people entering back into the labor force. 

I think once that starts to happen, we may get a better idea of 
what the new norm will be; what the new labor force participate 
rate is going to be like. 

Vice Chairman Brady. Well it looks like it may take awhile, 
because I think the decline is twice that of any previous recession. 
Any ideas what the factors are for that lower participation rate? 

Commissioner Hall. It is not obvious to me that it is anything 
but this has been a very severe, long Recession and we have had 
a very large number of long-term unemployed. And although the 
long-term unemployed have stayed in the labor market a bit longer 
than they have in the past, we have still had quite a few people 
exit the labor force entirely. 

So I just think it is the severity and the length of the Recession. 

Vice Chairman Brady. At the current rate this month, for ex- 
ample, of 117,000 net jobs, how — just for the average person back 
home wondering how long we are going to be stuck in a tough eco- 
nomic time — at the current rate of 117,000 per month, how long 
would it take to regain the payroll jobs total we had prior to the 
Recession? I understand it will be years. 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. I don’t want to be flip, but at 117,000 
we would never regain. You need about 130,000, at least by my 
rough calculation, to keep up with the population growth. 

So really, if you are looking in terms of recovery, I think the way 
you should look at these numbers if how far above 130,000 we can 
get. And that is really the recovery. 117,000 still is treading water, 
I think. 

Vice Chairman Brady. Right. Thank you. Yield back. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Casey. Congressman Cummings. 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Commissioner Hall, I was listening to what you were saying in 
response to one of Mr. Brady’s questions with regard to people in 
the labor market, or coming back in. Let’s talk about those who are 
starting out. 

A few months ago, millions of our young people graduated from 
high school and college. And while many of them are pursuing 
higher education — and we have had testimony actually before this 
Committee in the past where young people were — we were told 
that young people, many of them, were basically kind of sus- 
pending going into the job market and actually depending upon 
their parents and staying in school to get masters and graduate de- 
grees. 
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And I am just wondering what kind of pressure does the influx 
of joh seekers place on the labor market? And what are the employ- 
ment prospects for recent high school or college graduates? 

Commissioner Hall. Well first of all I think our data supports 
what you said, that the new entrants into the labor market are 
having a very difficult time finding work. 

If you look at something like the employment-to-population ratio 
and break it out by age range, those members of the population 
that are working age, that are let’s say 25 and below, the employ- 
ment-to-population ratio is very low and has declined considerably 
during this Recession. 

And of course the big concern of course is that at some point you 
start to feel like you are getting a generation, a cohort of high 
school and college graduates who are not finding work. And that 
could put a real strain on the labor market going forward. I would 
say it is something that we should be concerned about. 

Representative Cummings. A significant part of the 2009 Re- 
covery Act was a provision to aid the state and local governments 
to protect jobs for teachers, fire fighters, police officers, et cetera. 
As we know, much of that aid is coming to an end. 

How is the state and local government job market trending? And 
how much are the trends in this market contributing to the overall 
rise in unemployment? 

Commissioner Hall. Well I would say that right now in most 
industries we are no longer losing jobs. We are at least holding con- 
stant. We are growing in some. But one notable area where we do 
continue to lose jobs is in government employment, and in par- 
ticular with both state government employment and local govern- 
ment employment. 

They both lost significant numbers of jobs. More so for state gov- 
ernment than in most past recessions; probably with state govern- 
ment it might be the biggest decline we have had ever during a re- 
cession. 

Representative Cummings. It appears that less money will be 
going to the states. And, you know, it has always puzzled me, you 
know we hear these comments that we should not raise taxes on 
the richest of the rich during a fragile economy, but at the same 
time in my State we have had to lay off people, and we had fur- 
loughs, and I am sure that is happening in a number of states. And 
yet these people — and even on the Hill, in our committee, the com- 
mittee I am the Ranking Member over, we have got employees who 
have taken a 5 percent to 10 percent cut. And we have got Federal 
employees who their wages have been frozen — in a fragile economy, 
by the way. 

And I am just wondering, can you talk about this Minnesota situ- 
ation? You referenced it. Tell me about that as it relates to state 
jobs. 

Commissioner Hall. Sure. 

Representative Cummings. Your statistics. 

Commissioner Hall. Right. We have not produced official sta- 
tistics yet for Minnesota, but the Governor’s office has released the 
numbers; that the State of Minnesota laid off about 22,000 work- 
ers. I believe they held on to about 13,000. But that was a pretty 
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significant layoff. And that was, as I mentioned, that was pretty 
much the bulk of the decline in state employment this month. 

Representative Cummings. And we are about to — we have got 
some folks who are getting ready to run out of unemployment bene- 
fits, and it is predicted that it is possible that those unextended 
may have a point five percent decrease in GDP. 

How might that affect this jobs situation? 

Commissioner Hall. I do not want to speculate too much on 
that. Certainly the Unemployment Insurance benefits is a real seri- 
ous policy concern and such, but I am not sure I want to try to 
make a connection between the two. 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Casey. Thank you. Congressman. 

Commissioner, I wanted to look at some of the areas where there 
has been an increase, trying to add some good news here. The pri- 
vate sector number is up 154,000. That is good news — ^but let’s call 
it good news, but not good enough. That number I noticed, and I 
just want to see if you have this information nearby. I do not have 
it right in front of me, but I remember going back into kind of the 
January to April period we were getting at least three months that 
I can recall in a row where private-sector job creation, or private- 
sector job growth was above 220, I think three months in a row, 
it was like 220, 230, 240, somewhere in there. 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, your memory is good. It averaged 
about 240,000 jobs per month over that period. 

Chairman Casey. Basically January to April. 

Commissioner Hall. That’s right. 

Chairman Casey. And this month is a good number. But I was 
also noticing where we got growth — in other words, the reason we 
got 154,000 private-sector, and then if you net it out for the overall 
number 117,000, health care is up by 31,000, right? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Chairman Casey. Retail trade is up 26,000. 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Chairman Casey. Manufacturing is up 24,000. And Mining is 
up 9,000. The one that took the biggest hit, I guess, was govern- 
ment, and I guess that is all government, right, the 37,000? 

Commissioner Hall. That is correct. 

Chairman Casey. I guess in terms of the private-sector number, 
which I think is a pretty important number for us to watch, ideally 
what would we want? Maybe not the ideal number, but what would 
be a healthier number? In other words, if we were averaging just 
on the private sector increase, say 125 to 150 the next few months. 
Would that be enough? Or does the private number have to be very 
close to what the overall number is? In other words, we know we 
cannot recover on the 117,000 

Commissioner Hall. Right. 

Chairman Casey [continuing]. We know we have got to get that 
closer to 200,000 or more. But any correlation between private-sec- 
tor growth and the health of the economy? Or is it better to focus 
on the overall number? 

Commissioner Hall. Well I think it is fine to focus on either 
one. Obviously the private sector is giving you some idea of private- 
sector job creation; whereas, you know, the government numbers. 
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while they are also important, they are an indication obviously of 
government employment but not quite the private-sector. 

In terms of strong job growth, we are so deep into job loss — we 
have really lost quite a few jobs; we have really fallen really be- 
hind — that we really need really significantly higher job growth 
than we have had to make a dent, and even then it would probably 
take years to recover the jobs. 

Chairman Casey. I was noticing as well the manufacturing 
numbers I mentioned was up. I guess part of that, or a good part 
of that is automobile manufacturing? Is that up? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. This month motor vehicles were about 
half that. 

Chairman Casey. Half? Okay. And I was wondering if you 
think that this part of the manufacturing number going up, the 
automobile manufacturing number, is the rebound partly the result 
of supply issues as it relates to what happened in Japan? Or do you 
think, is there any way to attribute it to that? 

Commissioner Hall. I think it would have been hard to figure 
out much of the impact of Japan all along, but I do think the evi- 
dence now is, if you look at something like motor vehicle inven- 
tories, that whatever Japan effect there was before, it is now out 
of the system; that inventories are back up to normal levels. 

So certainly now, and maybe going forward, we are probably not 
going to see any impact. 

Chairman Casey. And I am over time, but just one question, 
one more question. On the government number, can you tell us 
what the overall government number, the decline, has been say 
from July 2009 to July 2010 to now? In other words, over the last 
year, or the last two years? In other words, how many government 
jobs have we lost? 

Commissioner Hall. We are down about a half a million jobs 
in that period. 

Chairman Casey. A half a million. Thank you. 

Vice Chairman Brady. 

Vice Chairman Brady. Thank you. Chairman. I can’t resist 
asking this. Earlier this morning when the jobs numbers came out, 
Mark Zandi, one of the White House’s chief economic cheerleaders, 
called these numbers “fabulous.” 

Commissioner, would you call these numbers fabulous? 

Commissioner Hall. I would say it is welcome to see the num- 
bers, the job growth increase, but, no, they are not fabulous. They 
are still not strong. 

Vice Chairman Brady. It is Mr. Rones’ last meeting. Can I ask 
him that, as well? No, I’m kidding. You don’t need to go there. 

[Laughter.] 

I agree. I think it provides some relief only because we were so 
worried about, especially in the last few days, where this economy 
is headed. 

It is no secret that I am not a big fan of the stimulus. A lot of 
money. A lot of debt. Few jobs. The impact was pretty minor and 
pretty limited. We were told if we passed it that unemployment 
would be about 6.3 percent today. Way off. We are about 6 million 
jobs short of the claims we would have in new jobs if we passed 
that stimulus. So I felt like — continue to feel like we were told: 
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Take the debt; you will get jobs. We certainly got the debt, and now 
that too is a drag on our economy, on business confidence and on 
family confidence. 

And when you look at the job gains in today’s report, you know 
one view of the job market is that, as layoffs return to what they 
were before the Recession, the job numbers improved because sepa- 
rations didn’t exceed any more the hires. But new hires have in- 
creased very little. They are far below what there were before the 
Recession. 

So it seems to me premature to speak of a real job market recov- 
ery to begin with, and the meager job gains recently really are not 
a surprise. This is an argument that the former Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers Chairman Professor Ed Lazear of Stanford makes, 
and I agree with that. 

As you look at this report. Commissioner, is there a way to dis- 
tinguish between job gains that result from fewer people leaving 
their jobs and job gains from a sustained increase in hiring? Be- 
cause they send significantly different signals of the health of our 
labor market. 

Commissioner Hall. We do collect data — we call them Gross 
Flows — where we look at how many people are exiting jobs, and 
how many people are entering the labor market. And actually your 
observation is correct. Most of the improvement has been that the 
number of people losing jobs has leveled out and stopped going 
down, but we have not yet gotten a significant increase in the num- 
ber of people entering the employed. 

Vice Chairman Brady. And the second portion is critical. 

Commissioner Hall. Yes. 

Vice Chairman Brady. And the fact that that is struggling, is 
that also why we have fewer people in that market while we again 
had 190-some-thousand step back out of the labor market this 
month? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, I think that is consistent with what 
I mentioned about the labor force. You know, I think one of the 
things we would like — we need to see at some point is the labor 
force start to grow because people think they are going to get jobs, 
and we are going to see — people are going to start to expect, rea- 
sonably expect that they are going to be able to move from unem- 
ployed to employed, and that has not happened very strongly yet. 

Vice Chairman Brady. You know, I noticed — and I will finish 
with this — I noticed that retail jobs were up slightly in the report. 
But recent reports have the consumer spending and consumption 
down for the first time in a long time. Is there a mismatch there? 
Or maybe it’s a timing issue because of when the survey was taken 
versus the lastest data on consumer demand? 

Commissioner Hall. There is certainly a timing issue. This is 
some of the very earliest data we have for July, and this is the 
start of the third quarter; and the consumer spending numbers are 
back from say the second quarter. So there is a timing issue there. 

Vice Chairman Brady. What kind of seasonal adjustments do 
you make this time of the year in the Jobs Report? 

Commissioner Hall. It sort of depends by industry. For exam- 
ple, in motor vehicle production there is a pretty good seasonal be- 
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cause plants often close down in July to retool, and they reopen in 
August. So there is a part of it there. 

There are workers in education that leave the labor market for 
the summer. So we have a seasonal there. Last month’s seasonal 
actually was the really big one. That one overall was about a mil- 
lion. So we expect the labor employment to go down by a million 
because of seasonal job loss in June. 

Vice Chairman Brady. So you adjust for that? 

Commissioner Hall. We adjust for that. The seasonal this 
month is not quite so big. 

Vice Chairman Brady. Good. Thank you, Commissioner. Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Casey. Congressman Cummings. 

Representative Cummings. Do you think that when you look 
at the rate of loss of government jobs and when you look at that 
as a portion of all jobs lost, is it trending pretty much the same 
over the last year or so? Do you follow my question? In other 
words, if you lose 50,000 jobs and 10,000 of them are government 
jobs, is that 20 percent pretty much the norm for the last say sev- 
eral months, or year? 

Commissioner Hall. For example, say over the last two years 
we have grown about 700,000 jobs, but we have lost about a half 
a million government jobs. So the job growth would have been not 
double, but it would have been close to double what it has been 
without the loss of government jobs. 

Representative Cummings. You know, I also heard Mr. Zandi, 
who was one of John McCain’s — at first people used to say he was 
John McCain’s advisor; now John McCain, Senator McCain has 
made it clear that he was “one” of his advisors during the cam- 
paign. So one of his advisors, Mr. Zandi. I also heard his testimony, 
his comments this morning. And one of the things he said is: We’ve 
got to move from cutting to creating, creating jobs. 

And, you know, I was just trying to figure out if we continue to 
go at the rate we are going — in other words, if we do not come up 
with methodologies to create jobs and push that, we are going to 
find ourselves in some real difficulty. And we can only slide down- 
ward. And I do not want to see that happen. 

I know the numbers are not great, but can you tell us, what 
would you tell the President today if he called you right now and 
said, you know, I usually do not bother you but since Mr. Rones 
is leaving today, could both of you all get on the phone and tell me 
what the deal is? What would you say? 

Commissioner Hall. Well I would say that it is of course wel- 
come news that the job growth in July accelerated over the May 
and June growth. So that is good news. But it is not yet strong. 
In fact, this is pretty tepid job growth. And going forward, we real- 
ly are going to have to do better in job growth in order to start to 
really recover in the labor market. 

Representative Cummings. And the African American num- 
bers are pretty stubborn, aren’t they? 

Commissioner Hall. Yes, they are. 

Representative Cummings. And what about the Hispanic 
numbers? 
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Commissioner Hall. Yes, the unemployment rate there is above 
average, too. That is about 11.3 percent. And let me just mention, 
I just throw this out, but those unemployment rates to some degree 
underestimate the problem because the labor force participation 
rates for both those groups are below average as well. 

So actually they sound bad, but it actually may be worse than 
it sounds. 

Representative Cummings. Yes. And I would venture to guess 
that there are some areas in my District where the African Amer- 
ican male unemployment rate may be as much as 50 percent. And 
so whenever I see those numbers, I am, you know, I say to myself 
that they are probably very, very low. 

The Chairman talked briefly about this whole correlation be- 
tween the amount of education and the impact that this recession 
has had on folks. And do you see that trend continuing? In other 
words, the less education you have, the more negative impact the 
Recession has on folks? 

Commissioner Hall. Absolutely. For example, the unemploy- 
ment rate for those with less than a high school diploma is about 
15 percent. For those with a bachelor’s degree or higher it is only 
about 4 percent. So that is a pretty significant difference. 

Representative Cummings. And finally, let me ask you this. I 
always ask you if someone was watching us right now and they 
were trying to figure out what kind of field they might want to go 
into, what kind of training they might want to get, what area they 
might want to move to to get a job, what would you say, just based 
upon — I know you do not like to draw a lot of conclusions, but just 
tell me based on what you have there in front of you, what would 
you say? 

Commissioner Hall. Well obviously education pays off and is 
very important. And the United States is, like other wealthy coun- 
tries, we are a country of service jobs, service-providing jobs. Some- 
thing like 70 to 80 percent of our jobs are in fact in the service- 
providing sector. So that is important. 

And then you get into, you know, some of the things like some 
of the demographics that we have got going on. So a lot of the 
health care jobs are, I would expect are going to have strong 
growth going forward as we have an aging population, some things 
like that. That is the sort of thing I think is the sort of advice I 
would give. 

Representative Cummings. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Casey. Unless there are further questions. Dr. Hall, 
Commissioner Hall, we are grateful for your testimony again. Dr. 
Horrigan, your colleague, we didn’t say hello earlier. Arid, Phil, we 
hope you can come back here in your years of retirement. You said 
you were going to be fishing a lot. If you can squeeze in a couple 
of hearings between fishing, we would love to have you back. 

But unless there any further questions or comments, we are ad- 
journed. 

[Whereupon, at 1:41 p.m., Friday, August 5, 2011, the hearing 
was adjourned.] 
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Prepahed Statement of Representative Kevin Brady, Vice Chairman, Joint 

Economic Committee 

Commissioner Hall, members of your staff, welcome back to the Joint Economic 
Committee for another hearing on the emplo 3 unent situation. Today’s increase in the 
number of payroll jobs barely exceeded very low expectations, and the unemploy- 
ment rate fell largely because of a 193,000 decline in the labor force. The actual 
number of employed people in the household survey fell by 38,000. 

Two and half years ago President Obama signed his historic stimulus bill, prom- 
ising to jump-start the economy, restore consumer confidence, and put people back 
to work. Today, with historic numbers of Americans desperate for work, consumer 
confidence plunging, the risk of a double-dip recession growing, and the stock mar- 
ket reeling, it is long past time to pull the plug on the President’s failed economic 
experiment. 

How much longer must Americans watch their economy stumble? After trillions 
of dollars in poorly designed stimulus and monetary intervention, must nine percent 
unemployment be the “new norm”? After all of the big-government bullets have been 
spent, how many more years will families and businesses suffer until America en- 
joys a strong, prosperous economy again? 

Mr. President, America is fair. It has been patient, more than patient. But after 
two and a half years, enough is enough. You’ve tried and failed to revive this econ- 
omy. America deserves better than a second-rate economy that’s held up to ridicule 
by other nations. 

When the country is headed in the wrong direction, common-sense dictates that 
you should change course. 

Instead of threatening to raise teixes on job creators along Main Street, we need 
to lower the cost of capital to increase business investment that has proven time 
and time again to create real jobs. 

Instead of branding companies as somehow un-American for competing in the 
global marketplace, we should tear down the barriers to sales abroad, reduce the 
cost of regulation and taxes that place them miles behind at the starting line, and 
lower the tax gate so an estimated one trillion dollars in American profits stranded 
abroad can flow back home — to be invested here in America right now in new jobs, 
more research, business expansions, and a stronger financial future. 

Passing the three pending trade agreements will create 250,000 new American 
jobs. Putting our energy companies back to work in the Gulf, Alaska, and in abun- 
dant American fields onshore and off will create more than one million new Amer- 
ican jobs. 

Another 800,000 jobs will be saved this decade merely by calling a halt to the 
President’s new national health care law. That will eliminate a costly cloud of worry 
among small, medium and large job creators throughout the nation. 

There’s much more that needs to be done, but perhaps nothing more important 
than the White House ending its campaign of demonizing the free market and the 
job creators — who built the greatest economy in the world — and can do so again if 
Washington will get out of its way. 

It’s telling that news reports on the economy today are given with the Capitol or 
the White House as a backdrop — not along Main Street or in front of the head- 
quarters of an American company. The entrepreneurs who make the critical deci- 
sions that create jobs have been forced to become Washington-centric because Wash- 
ington is directing this economy to a degree not seen in our lifetimes. 

That’s the problem. Government needs to get out of the way. It needs to end its 
job-killing rhetoric, regulations, and intervention and give Americans confidence to 
do what we do best — innovate and lead the world in creating economic opportunity 
based on what the market demands — not what Washington demands. 

Finally, America’s financial health matters. We know our perilous debt and defi- 
cits are shaking markets and confidence at home and abroad. We also know from 
forty years of economic study that our global competitors in similar straits have 
boosted their economies significantly and soon by reducing their debt, cutting spend- 
ing, and restoring business and consumer confidence. 

Congress has taken an important first step to reduce the size of government this 
decade with passage of the Budget Control Act, which the President signed. Exclud- 
ing the winding down of the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan — without recent passage 
of the Budget Control Act, the government would grow to over 23% of the size of 
our economy. With its passage, the federal government will shrink to 21.6% of GDP 
this decade. 

President Reagan began to reduce the size of the federal government relative to 
the economy. As federal spending shrank from 22.2% of GDP in 1981 to 18.2% of 
GDP in 2001, entrepreneurs on Main Street created 37 million new private-sector 
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jobs. Since the federal government began to grow again — adding five and a half tril- 
lion dollars in new debt the last four years — we have lost almost three million pri- 
vate-sector jobs. 

America deserves a strong, growing economy that fully employs our people and 
is the envy of the world. We cannot do that until we pry Washington’s hands off 
the throats of America’s job creators. Our free market economy will create jobs, Mr. 
President, if we change course today and get government out of the way. 

Dr. Hall, I look forward to hearing your testimony. 
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Prepahed Statement of Representative Elijah E. Cummings 

I thank Chairman Casey for holding today’s hearing to examine the most recent 
data on the employment situation across America. I also thank Commissioner Hall 
for joining us today — it is always nice to see you. Today’s report indicates that in 
July, employers created 117,000 jobs and the unemployment rate dropped to 9.1 per- 
cent. These numbers are moving in the right direction — but obviously we have a 
long way to go to resolve our economic challenges and to ensure that everyone who 
wants to work can work. 

Last week, we learned that the economy grew just .4 percent in the first three 
months of this year, and only 1.3 percent in the second quarter. In June, American 
consumers decreased their spending. Additionally, the already-battered housing 
market, which continues to be a severe drag on the economy — and thus on job cre- 
ation — took another hit in June as existing home sales fell sharply due to canceled 
sales contracts. 

Unfortunately, the policies coming out of Congress are doing nothing to rebuild 
confidence or spur economic growth. According to many experts, they may even 
hinder the recovery and cause us to give up the small gains we have won. Thus, 
an economist at Barclays Capital has warned that the debt deal that Congress 
struck earlier this week could reduce economic growth by a tenth of a percent in 
the first year alone. He said, “When the economy is only growing a point and half, 
a lot of economists feel that this is not the right time to be finding fiscal restraint.” 

Similarly, a chief global economist at Deutsche Bank Advisors, asked: “Why would 
you want to impose restraint on an economic recovery that’s already fragile? You’re 
removing spending power from the economy at a time when it needs it. That’s likely 
to make the economy weaker . . . [and in turn] the budget gets weaker, because tax 
revenues are going to slow.” 

The recent nosedive in the Dow suggests others may agree with this assessment — 
and that investors, like frankly almost all Americans — are worried that Congress is 
unable or unwilling to address the most important issue facing this nation: the need 
to create jobs. 

Some of the terrible consequences of our failure to focus on restoring economic 
growth are made clear in the results of a recent Pew Research Center analysis, 
which found that the wealth gap between white households and African American 
and Hispanic households is the largest since the government began reporting on in- 
come a quarter century ago. 

Specifically, the analysis finds that the housing bubble and Great Recession took 
a much deeper toll on Black families and Hispanic families than it did on white 
families. 

We can do better, and we must do better. I voted against the debt deal because 
I could not, in good conscience, support the use of a manufactured crisis to imple- 
ment ideologically based policies that will further threaten our nation’s economic 
growth and job creation potential. 

Further, the debt deal intends to reduce our debt by limiting discretionary spend- 
ing, potentially requiring deep cuts in programs critical to our most vulnerable citi- 
zens. At the same time, the deal demands nothing from the wealthiest Americans 
or from corporations that are receiving billions in tax breaks. 

I believe that as we work to reduce what certainly is an unsustainable level of 
debt, we need a balanced plan that prioritizes the restoration of economic growth 
and that upholds the full faith and credit of the United States through what should 
be a national commitment that entails a shared sacrifice. 

I believe this is only fair given that the national debt we now face has been cre- 
ated both by increased spending and by forgone revenues resulting from tax cuts 
provided to the wealthiest among us. 

Again, I thank the Chairman and I yield back. 
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Prepared Statement of Keith Hall, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor 

Statistics 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to discuss the employment and unemployment data 
we released this morning. 

Nonfarm payroll employment rose by 117,000 in July, following 2 months of little 
change. The unemplo 3 unent rate was 9.1 percent in July and has shown little defini- 
tive movement since April. Private-sector employment increased by 154,000 over the 
month. 

Health care employment rose by 31,000 in July, as both hospitals and ambulatory 
care services added jobs. Retail trade employment increased by 26,000. In the manu- 
facturing sector, emplo 3 unent expanded by 24,000, with gains in motor vehicles and 
semiconductors. Mining employment grew by 9,000 over the month and was up by 
140,000 since the most recent low in October 2009. Emplo 3 unent in professional and 
technical services continued to trend up in July; this industry has added 246,000 
jobs since a recent low in March 2010. Emplo 3 unent in temporary help services was 
flat over the month and on net has changed little in 2011. Other private-sector in- 
dustries showed little or no change in July. 

Employment in state government decreased by 23,000 over the month. The de- 
cline was almost entirely due to the partial government shutdown in Minnesota. 
Local government employment continued to trend down over the month. Since an 
emplo 3 unent peak in September 2008, local government has shed 475,000 jobs. 

Average hourly earnings of all employees on private nonfarm payrolls were up by 
10 cents in July to $23.13. Over the past 12 months, average hourly earnings have 
risen by 2.3 percent. From June 2010 to June 2011, the Consumer Price Index for 
All Urban Consumers (CPI-U) increased by 3.4 percent. 

Turning to measures from the survey of households, the unemployment rate was 

9.1 percent in July. The jobless rate has held in a narrow range between 9.0 and 

9.2 percent since April. 

Of the 13.9 million persons unemployed in July, 44.4 percent had been out of 
work for 27 weeks or longer. This proportion was unchanged over the month and 
essentially unchanged over the year. 

Labor force participation edged down from 64.1 to 63.9 percent in July. The pro- 
portion of the population that was employed was essentially unchanged over the 
month at 58.1 percent. 

In summary, nonfarm payroll employment rose by 117,000 in July, with the pri- 
vate sector adding 154,000 jobs. The unemployment rate was little changed at 9.1 
percent. 

My colleagues and I now would be glad to answer your questions. 
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The Employment Situation - July 2011 

Total nonfarm payroll employment rose by 1 17,000 in July, and the unemployment rate was little 
changed at 9.1 percent, the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reported today. Job gains occurred in health 
care, retail trade, manufacturing, and mining. Government employment continued to trend down. 


Chart 1. Unemployment rate, seasonally adjusted, 
duly 2009- July 2011 

Percent 



Chart 2. Nonfarm payroll employment over>the-month 
change, seasonally adjusted, July 2009- July 2011 


Thousands 



Household Survey Data 

The number of unemployed persons (13.9 million) and the unemployment rate (9.1 percent) changed 
little in July. Since April, the unemployment rate has shown little definitive movement. The labor force, 
at 153.2 million, was little changed in July. (See table A-1.) 

Among the major worker groups, the unemployment rates for adult men (9.0 percent), adult women 
(7.9 percent), teenagers (25.0 percent), whites (8.1 percent), blacks (15.9 percent), and Hispanics (11.3 
percent) showed little or no change in July. The jobless rate for Asians was 7.7 percent, not seasonally 
adjusted. (See tables A-1, A-2, and A-3.) 
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The number of persons unemployed for less than 5 weeks declined by 387,000 in July, mostly 
offsetting an increase in the prior month. The number of long-term unemployed (those jobless for 27 
weeks and over), at 6.2 million, changed little over the month and accounted for 44.4 percent of the 
unemployed. (See table A-12.) 

The civilian labor force participation rate edged down in July to 63.9 percent, and the employment- 
population ratio was little changed at 58.1 percent. (See table A-1.) 

The number of persons employed part time for economic reasons (sometimes referred to as 
involuntary part-time workers) was about unchanged in July at 8.4 million. These individuals were 
working part time because their hours had been cut back or because they were unable to find a full-time 
job. (See table A-8.) 

In July, 2.8 million persons were marginally attached to the labor force, little changed from a year 
earlier. (These data are not seasonally adjusted.) These individuals were not in the labor force, wanted 
and were available for work, and had looked for a job sometime in the prior 12 months. They were not 
counted as unemployed because they had not searched for work in the 4 weeks preceding the survey. 
(See table A-16.) 

Among the marginally attached, there were 1.1 million discouraged workers in July, about the same as 
a year earlier. (These data are not seasonally adjusted.) Discouraged workers are persons not currently 
looking for work because they believe no jobs are available for them. The remaining 1 .7 million persons 
marginally attached to the labor force in July had not searched for work in the 4 weeks preceding the 
survey for reasons such as school attendance or family responsibilities. (See table A-16.) 

Establishment Survey Data 

Total nonfarm payroll employment increased by 1 17,000 in July, following little growth over the prior 
2 months. Total private employment rose by 154,000 over the month, reflecting job gains in several 
major industries, including health care, retail trade, manufacturing, and mining. Government 
employment continued to decline. (See table B-1.) 

Health care employment grew by 31,000 in July. Ambulatory health care services and hospitals each 
added 14,000 jobs over the month. Over the past 12 months, health care employment has grown by 
299,000. 

Retail trade added 26,000 jobs in July. Employment in health and personal care stores rose by 9,000 
over the month with small increases distributed among several other retail industries. Employment in 
retail trade has increased by 228,000 since a recent low in December 2009. 

Manufacturing employment increased in July (+24,000); nearly all of the increase was in durable 
goods manufacturing. Within durable goods, the motor vehicles and parts industry had fewer seasonal 
layoffs than typical for July, contributing to a seasonally adjusted employment increase of 12,000. 
Manufacturing has added 289,000 jobs since its most recent trough in December 2009, and durable 
goods manufacturing added 327,000 jobs during this period. 

In July, employment in mining rose by 9,000; virtually all of the gain (+8,000) occurred in support 
activities for mining. Employment in mining has increased by 140,000 since a recent low in October 
2009. 
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Employment in professional and technical services continued to trend up in My (+18,000). This 
industry has added 246, 000 jobs since a recent low in March 20 10. Employment in temporary help 
services changed little over the month and has shown little movement on net so far this year. 

Elsewhere in the private sector, employment in construction, transportation and warehousing, 
information, financial activities, and leisure and hospitality changed little over the month. 

Government employment continued to trend down over the month (-37,000). Employment in state 
government decreased by 23,000, almost entirely due to a partial shutdown of the Minnesota state 
government Employment in local government continued to wane over the month. 

The average workweek for all employees on private nonfarm payrolls was unchanged over the month 
at 34.3 hours. The manufacturing workweek and factory overtime for all employees also were 
unchanged at 40.3 hours and 3.1 hours, respectively. In My, the average workweek for production and 
nonsupcrvlsory employees on private nonfarm payrolls was 33.6 hours for the sixth consecutive 
month. (See tables B-2 and B-7.) 

In My, average hourly earnings for all employees on private nonfarm payrolls increased by 10 cents, 
or 0.4 percent, to $23.13. Over the past 12 months, average hourly earnings have increased by 2.3 
percent. In My, average hourly earnings of private-sector production and nonsupervisory employees 
increased by 8 cents, or 0.4 percent, to $19.52. (See tables B-3 and B-8.) 

The change in total nonfarm payroll employment for May was revised from +25,000 to +53,000, and the 
change for June was revised from +18,000 to +46,000. 


The Employment Situation for August is scheduled to be released on Friday, September 2, 2011, at 
8:30 a.m. (EDT). 


-3- 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Summary table A. Household data, seasonally adjusted 

[Numbers in thousands] 


Category 

2010 

May 

2011 

June 

2011 

July 

2011 

Change from: 
June 2011- 
July 2011 

Employment status 






Civilian noninstitutiona! population 

237390 

239,313 

239,489 

239,671 

182 

Civilian labor force 

153.628 

153.693 

153,421 

153,228 

-193 

Participation rate 

64.6 

64,2 

64,1 

63.9 

-0.2 

Employed 

138,991 

139,779 

139,334 

139,296 

-38 

Employment-population ratio 

58.4 

58,4 

58.2 

58.1 

-0.1 

Unemployed 

14,637 

13,914 

14,087 

13,931 

-156 

Unemployment rate 

9.5 

9,1 

9.2 

9.1 

-0.1 

Not in labor force 

84,262 

85,620 

86,069 

86,443 

374 

Unemployment rates 






Total. 16 years and over 

9.5 

9.1 

- 9.2 

9.1 

-0.1 

Adult men (20 years and over) 

9.7 

8.9 

9.1 

9.0 

-0.1 

Adult women (20 years and over) 

7.9 

8.0 

8.0 

7.9 

-0.1 

Teenagers (16 to 19 years) 

26.1 

24.2 

24.5 

25-0 

0,5 

White 

8.6 

8.0 

8.1 

8.1 

0.0 

Black or African American 

15.7 

16.2 

16.2 

15.9 

-0.3 

Asian (not seasonally adjusted) 

8.2; 

7.0 

6.8 

7,7, 

- 

Hispanic or Latino ethnicity 

iai 

11.9 

11.6 

11 . 3 : 

-0,3 

Total, 25 years and over 

8.1 

7.8 

8.0 

7.8 

-0.2 

Less than a high school diploma 

13.9 

14.7 

14.3 

IS.O 

0.7 

High school graduates, no college 

10.1 

9.5 

10.0 

9.3 

-0.7 

Some college or associate degree 

8.4 

8.0 

8.4 

8.3 

-0.1 

Bachelor's degree suid higher 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 

-0.1 

Reason for unemployment 






Job losers and f^rsons v^o completed temporary jobs 

9,090 

8,274 

3,261 

8,215 

-46 

Job leavers 

896 

908 

965 

928 

-37 

Reentrants 

3,417 

3,433 

3,430 

3,410 

-20 

New entrants 

1,197 

1,231 

1,222 

1,270 

48 

Duration of unemployment 






Less than 5 weeks 

2,833 

2,664 

3,076 

2,689 

-387 

5 to 14 weeks 

3,098 

2.892 

2,972 

3,088 

116 

15 to 26 weeks 

2,171 

1.9S4 

1,636 

1,965 

129 

27 weeks and over. 

6.539 

6.200 

6,289 

6,185 

-104 

Employed persons at work part time 






Part time for economic reasons 

8.533 

8,540 

8,552 

8,396 

-156 

Slack work or business conditions 

6,164 

5,834 

5,806 

5,687 

-119 

Could only find part-time work 

2,301 

2,473 

2,401 

2,517 

116 

Part time, for noneconomic reasons. 

18,219 

18,468 

18,470 

18,258 

-212 

Persons not In the labor force (not seasonally adjusted) 






Marginally attached to the labor force 

2.622 

2,206 

2,680 

2,785 

- 

Discouraged workers 

1,185 

822 

982 

1,119 

- 


- Ov€r-the-month changes are not displayed for not seasonally adjusted data. 

NOTE: Persons whose ethnicity is identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race. Detait for the seasonally adjusted data shown in this table wit! not 
necessarily add to totals because of the Independent seasonal adjustmwit of the various series. Updated population controls are introduced annually with 
the release of January data. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Summary table B. Establishment data, seasonally adjusted 


Category 

July 

2010 

May 

2011 

June 

2011® 

July 

2011® 

EMPLOYMENT SY SELECTED INDUSTRY 
(Over-the-month change, in thousands) 





Total nonfarm 

-49 

53 

46 

117 

Total private 

93 

99 

80 

154 

Qoods-producing 

28 

20 

16 

42 

Mining and logging 

7 

10 

10 

10 

Construction 

-11 

3 

-5 

8 

Manufacturing 

32 

7 

11 

24 

Durable goods ' 

35 

18 

17 

23 

Motor vehicles and parts 

21.3 

0.1 

2.1 

12.0 

Nondurable goods 

-3 

■11 

-6 

1 

Private service-providing’ 

65 

79 

64 

112 

Wholesale trade. . 

3.1 

8.2 

5.7 

1.7 

Retail trade 

10.8 

2.8 

11.2 

25,3 

Tran^rtation and warehousing 

9.0 

12.0 

12-4 

1.1 

information 

5 

0 

0 

-1 

Financial activities 

-10 

13 

■18 

-4 

Professional and business serwces’ 

-2 

44 

4 

34 

Temporary help services 

-2.8 

■1.0 

-11.6 

0.3 

Education and health serwces’ 

36 

21 

12 

38 

Health care and sotial assistance 

28.2 

26.0 

12.6 

36.7 

Leisure and hospitality. ' 

•5 

-25 

33 

17 

Other services 

19 

3 

3 

0 

Government 

-142 

■46 

•34 

•37 

WOMEN AND PRODUCTION AND NONSUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 

AS A PERCENT OF ALL EMPLOYEES* 







49.5 

48-0 


49.4 

47.9 

Total private women employees 

48.3 

48.0 

Total private production and nonsupervisory employees 

82.4 

82.4 

82,4 

82.4 

HOURS AND EARNINGS 

ALL EMPLOYEES 

Total private 








34.3 
$ 23.03 

34.3 

S 23.13 

Average hourly earnings 

$ 22.61 

S 23.02 

Average weekly earnings 

$773.26 

$791.89 

$769.93 

$793.36 

Index of aggregate weekly hours (2007=100)* 

92.0 

93.9 

93.7 

93.8 

Over-the-month percent change 

0.3 

0.1 

-0.2 

0.1 

Index of aggregate weekly payrolls (2007=100)* 

99.2 

103.1 

102.9 

103,5 

Over-the-month percent change 

0.5 

0.5 

•0.2 

0,6 

HOURS AND EARNINGS 

PRODUCTION AND NONSUPERVISORY EMPLOYEES 

Total private 





Average weekly hours 

33.5 

33.6 

33.6 

33.6 



S 19.42 
S652.S1 

100.8 

$ 19.44 
$653.18 

100.8 

$ 19.52 
$665.87 

101.0 



Index of aggregate weeMy hours (2002=100)* 

99.0 

Over-the-month percent change 

0.3 

0.1 

0,0 

0.2 

Index of aggregate weekly payrolls (2002=100)* 

126.3 

130.6 

131.0 

131.7 

Over-the-month percent cStange 

0.6 

0.4 

0.2 

0.5 

DIFFUSION INDEX 
(Over 1-monttl span)* 





Total private 

56-4 

55,4 

56.6 

58.6 

Manufacturing 

51.9 

53.1 

54.3 

53.1 


1 Includes other industries, not shown separately. 

2 Data relate to production employees in mining and logging and manulatSuring. constructicm employees in construction, and nonsupervisory employees in the service-providing 
industries. 

3 The indexes of aggregate weekly hours are calculated by dividir^ Uie current month’s estates of aggregate hours by the corresponding annual average aggregate hours. 

4 The indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls are calculated by divicBng the current monttr’s estimates of aggregate weekly payrolls by the corresponding annua! average 
aggregate weeWy payrolls. 

5 Figures are the percent of industries with employment intreasing plus orw-half <rf the industries with unctianged employment, where 50 percent indicates an equal balance 
between Industnes with increasing atKl decreasing employmerri. 

p Preliminary 
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Frequently Asked Questions about Employment and Unemployment Estimates 

Why are there two monthly measures of employment? 

The household survey and establishment survey both produce sample-based estimates of employment 
and both have strengths and limitations. The establishment survey employment series has a smaller 
margin of error on the measurement of monfh-to-month change than the household survey because of 
its much larger sample size. An over-the-month employment change of about 100,000 is statistically 
significant in the establishment survey, while the threshold for a statistically significant change in the 
household survey is about 400,000, However, the household survey has a more expansive scope than 
the establishment survey because it includes the self-employed, unpaid family workers, agricultural 
workers, and private household workers, who are excluded by the establishment survey. The household 
survey also provides estimates of employment for demographic groups. 

Are undocumented immigrants counted in the surveys? 

It is likely that both surveys include at least some imdocumented immigrants. However, neither the 
establishment nor the household survey is designed to identify the legal status of workers. Therefore, it 
is not possible to determine how many are counted in either survey. The establishment survey does not 
collect data on the legal status of workers. The household survey does include questions which identify 
the foreign and native bom, but it does not include questions about the legal status of the foreign bom. 

Why does the establishment survey have revisions? 

The establishment survey revises published estimates to improve its data series by incorporating 
additional information that was not available at the time of the initial publication of the estimates. 

The establishment survey revises its initial monthly estimates twice, in the immediately succeeding 
2 months, to incorporate additional sample receipts from respondents in the survey and recalculated 
seasonal adjustment factors. For more information on the monthly revisions, please visit 
www.bls.gov/ces/cesrevinfo.htm. 

On an annual basis, the establishment survey incorporates a benchmark revision that re-anchors 
estimates to nearly complete employment counts available from unemployment insurance tax records. 
The benchmark helps to control for sampling and modeling errors in the estimates. For more information 
on the annual benchmark revision, please visit www.bls.gov/web/cesbmart.htm. 

Does the establishment survey sample include small firms? 

Yes; about 40 percent of the establishment survey sample is comprised of business establishments with 
fewer than 20 employees. The establishment survey sample is designed to maximize the reliability of the 
total nonfaim employment estimate; firms from all size classes and industries are appropriately sampled 
to achieve that goal. 

Does the establishment survey account for employment from new businesses? 

Yes; monthly establishment survey estimates include an adjustment to account for the net employment 
change generated by business births and deaths. The adjustment comes from an econometric model that 
forecasts the monthly net jobs impact of business births and deaths based on tlie actual past values of the 
net impact that can be observed with a lag from the Quarterly Census of Employment and Wages, The 
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establishment survey uses modeling rather than sampling for this purpose because the survey is not 
immediately able to bring new businesses into the sample. There is an unavoidable lag between the birth 
of a new firm and its appearance on the sampling finme and availability for selection. BLS adds new 
businesses to the survey twice a year. 

Is the count of unemployed persons limited to just those people receiving unemployment insurance 
benefits? 

No; the estimate of unemployment is based on a monthly sample stirvey of households. All persons who 
are without jobs and are actively seeking and available to work are included among the unemployed (People 
on temporary layoff are included even if they do not actively seek work.) There is no requirement or 
question relating to unemployment insurance benefits in the monthly survey. 

Does the official unemployment rate exclude people who have stopped looking for work? 

Yes; however, there are separate estimates of persons outside the labor force who want a job, including 
those who have stopped looking because they believe no jobs are available (discouraged workers). In 
addition, alternative measures of labor imderutilization (some of which include discouraged workers and 
other groups not officially counted as unemployed) are published each month in The Employment 
Situation news release. 

How can unusually severe weather affect employment and hours estimates? 

In the establishment survey, the reference period is the pay period that includes the' 12* of the month. 
Unusually severe weather is more likely to have an impact on average weekly hours than on employ- 
ment. Average weekly hours are estimated for paid time during the pay period, including pay for 
holidays, sick leave, or other time off. The impact of severe weather on hours estimates typically, but 
not always, results in a reduction in average weekly hours. For example, some employees may be off 
work for part of the pay period and not receive pay for the time missed, while some workers, such as 
those dealing with cleanup or repair, may work extra horns. 

In order for severe weather conditions to reduce the estimate of payroll employment, employees have to 
be off work without pay for the entire pay period. About half of all employees in the payroll survey have 
a 2-week, semi-monthly, or monthly pay period. Employees who receive pay for any part of the pay 
period, even 1 hour, are counted in the payroll employment figures. It is not possible to quantify the 
effect of extreme weather on estimates of employment from the establishment survey. 

In the household survey, the reference period is generally the calendar week that includes the 12* of the 
month. Persons who miss the entire week’s work for weather-related events are counted as employed 
whether or not they are paid for the time off. The household survey collects data on the number of 
persons who usually work frill time but had reduced hours, or had a job but were not at work the entire 
week, due to bad weather. Current and historical data are available on the household survey’s most 
requested statistics page at http://data.bIs.gov/cgi-bin/surveymost71n. 
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Technical Note 

This news release presents statistics from two m^or 
surveys, the Current Population Survey (household survey) 
and the Current Employment Statistics survey (estab- 
lishment survey). The household survey provides inforroa- 
tion on the labor force, employment, and unemployment 
that appears in the "A" tables, marked HOUSEHOLD. 
DATA, It is a sample survey of about 60,000 households 
conducted by the U.S. Census Bureau for the U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics (BLS). 

The establishment survey provides information on 
employment, hours, and earnings of employees on non- 
farm payrolls; the data appear in the "B” tables, risked 
ESTABLISHMENT DATA. BLS collects these data each 
month from the payroll records of a sample of nonagricul- 
tural business establishments. The sample includes abotrt 
140,000 businesses and government agencies represaiting 
approximately 440,000 worksites and is drawn from a sam- 
pling frame of roughly 9 million unemployment insurance 
tax accounts. The active sample includes approximately 
one-third of aU nonfarm payroll employees. 

For both surveys, the data for a given month relate to a 
particular week or pay period. In the household survey, the 
reference period is generally the calendar week fliat 
contains the 12th day of the month. In the establishment 
survey, the reference period is the pay period including the 
12th, which may or may not coirespond directly to the 
calendar week. 

Coverage, definitions, and differences between surveys 

Household survey. The sample is selected to reflect 
the entire civilian noninstitutional population. Based on 
responses to a series of questions on work and job search 
activities, each person 16 years and over in a sample 
household is classified as employed, unemployed, or not in 
the labor force. 

People are classified as employed if they did any work 
at all as paid employees during the reference week; worked 
in their own business, profession, or on their own farm; or 
worked without pay at least 15 hours in a family business or 
farm. People are also counted as employed if they were 
temporarily absent from their jobs because of illness, bad 
weather, vacation, labor-management disputes, or personal 
reasons. 

People are classified as unemployed if they meet all of 
the following criteria: they had no employment during the 
reference week; they were available for work at that time; 
and they made specific efforts to find employment 
sometime during Ae 4-week period ending with the 
reference week. Persons laid off from a job and expecting 
recall need not be looking for work to be counted as 
unemployed. The unemployment data derived from the 
household survey in no way depend upon the eligibility for 
or receipt of unemployment insurance benefits. 

The civilian labor force is the sura of employed and 


unemployed persons. Those not classified as employed or 
unemployed are not in the labor force. The unemployment 
rate is the number unemployed as a percent of the labor 
force. The labor force participation rate is the labor force 
as a percent of the population, and the employment-popu- 
lation ratio is the employed as a percent of the population. 
Additional information about the household survey can be 
found at www.bls.gov/cps/documentation.htm. 

Establishment survey. The sample establishments are 
drawn from private nonfarm businesses such as factories, 
offices, and stores, as well as from federal, state, and local 
government entities. Employees on nonfarm payrolls are 
those who received pay for any part of the reference pay 
period, including persons on paid leave. Persons are 
counted in each job they hold. Hours and earnings data are 
produced for the private sector for all employees and for 
production and nonsupervisory employees. Production and 
nonsupervisory employees are defined as production and 
related employees in manufacturing and mining and 
losing, construction workers in construction, and non- 
supervisory employees in private service-providing in- 
dustries. 

Industries are classified on the basis of an estab- 
lishment’s principal activity in accordance with the 2007 
version of the North American Industry Classification 
System. Additional information about the establishment 
survey can be found at \vww.bls.gov/ces/#technicaI. 

Differences in employment estimates. The num- 
erous conceptual and methodological differences between 
the household and establishment surveys result in impor- 
tant distinctions in the employment estimates derived from 
the surveys. Among these are; 

• The household survey includes agricultural 
workers, the self-employed, unpaid family 
workers, and private household workers among the 
employed. These groups are excluded from the 
establishment survey. 

• The household survey includes people on unpaid 
leave among the employed. The establishment 
survey does not. 

• The household survey is limited to workers 16 
years of age and older. The establishment survey is 
not limited by age. ■ 

• The household survey has no duplication of 
individuals, because individuals are counted only 
once, even if they hold more than one job. In the 
establishment survey, employees working at more 
than one job and thus appearing on more than one 
payroll are counted sepm'ately for each appearance. 
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Seasonal adjustment 

Over the course of a year, the size of the natitm's labor 
force and the levels of employment and unemployment 
undergo regularly occurring fluctuations. These events may 
result from seasonal changes in weather, major holidays, 
and the opening and closing of schools. The effect of sudi 
seasonal variation can be very large. 

Because these seasonal events follow a more or less 
regular pattern each year, their influence on the level of a 
series can be tempered by adjusting for regular seasonal 
variation. These adjustments make nonseasonal 
developments, such as declines in employment or increases 
in the participation of women in the labor force, easier to 
spot. For example, in the household survey, the large 
number of youth entering the labor force each June is likely 
to obscure any other changes that have taken place relative 
to May, ma^ng it difficult to determine if the level of 
economic activity has risen or declined. Similarly, in the 
establishment survey, payroll employment in education 
declines by about 20 percent at the end of the spring term 
and later rises with the start of the fall term, obscuring the 
underlying employment trends in the industry. Because 
seasonal employment changes at the end and beginning of 
the school year can be estimated, the statistics can be 
adjusted to make underlying employment patterns more 
discemable. The seasonally adjusted figures provide a more 
useful tool with which to analyze changes in mondi-to- 
month economic activity. 

Many seasonally adjusted series are independently 
adjected in both the household and establishment surveys. 
However, the adjusted series for many major estimates, 
such as total payroll employment, employment in most 
major sectore, total employment, and unemployment are 
computed by aggregating independenUy adjusted 
component series. For example, total unemployment is 
derived by summing the adjusted series for four major age- 
sex components; this differs from the unemployment 
estimate that would be obtained by directly adjusting the 
total or by combining the duration, reasons, or more 
detailed age categories. 

For both the household and establishment surveys, a 
conciurent seasonal adjustment methodology is used in 
which new seasonal factors are calculated each month using 
all relevant data, up to and including the data for die current 
month. In the household survey, new seasonal factors are 
used to adjust only the current month's data. In the 
establishment survey, however, new seasonal factore are 
used each month to adjust the three most recent monthly 
estimates. The prior 2 months are routinely revised to 
incorporate additional sample reports and recalculated 
seasonal adjustment factors. In bofii surveys, 5-year 
revisions to historical data are made once a year. 

Reliability of the estimates 

Statistics based on the household and establishment 
surveys are subject to both sampling and nonsampling 
error. When a sample rather than the entire population is 


surveyed, there is a chance that the sample estimates may 
diffb* from the "true" population values they represent. The 
exact difference, or sampling error, varies depending on the 
particular sample selected, and this variability is measured 
by flie standard error of the estimate. There is about a 90- 
percKit chance, or level of confidence, that an estimate 
based on a sample will differ by no more than 1.6 standard 
errors from the "true" population value because of sampling 
OTor. BLS analyses are generally conducted at the 90- 
percent level of confidence. 

For example, the confidence interval for the monthly 
change in total nonfarm employment from the 
establishment survey is on the order of plus or minus 
100,000. Suppose the estimate of nonfarm employment 
increases by 50,000 from one month to the next. The 90- 
percent confidence interval on the monthly change would 
range from -50,000 to +150,000 (50',000 +/- 100,000). 
These figures do not mean that the sample results are off by 
these magnitudes, but rather that there is about a 90-percent 
chance that the "true" over-the-month change lies within 
this interval. Since this range includes values of less than 
zero, we could not say with confidence that nonfarm 
employment had, in fact, increased that month. If, however, 
the reported nonfarm employment rise was 250,000, then 
all of the values within the 90-percent confidence interval 
would be greater than zero. In this case, it is likely (at least 
a 90-percent chance) that nonfarm employment had, in fact, 
risen that month. At an unemployment rate of around 5.5 
percent, the 90-percent confidence interval for the monthly 
change in unemployment as measured by the household 
survey is about +/- 280,000, and for the monthly change in 
the unemployment rate it is about +/- 0.19 percentage point. 

In general, estimates involving many individuals or 
establishments have lower standard errors (relative to the 
size of the estimate) than estimates which are based on a 
small number of observations. The precision of estimates 
also is improved when the data are cumulated over time, 
such as for quarterly and annual averages. 

The household and establishment surveys are also 
affected by nonsampHng error, which can occur for many 
reasons, including the failure to sample a segment of the 
population, inability to obtain information for all 
respondents in the sample, inability or unwillingness of 
respondents to provide correct information on a timely 
basis, mistakes made by respondents, and errors made in 
the collection or processing of the data. 

For example, in the establishment survey, estimates 
for the most recent 2 months are based on incomplete 
returns; for this reason, these estimates are labeled 
preliminaiy in the tables. It is only after two successive 
revisions to a monthly estimate, when nearly all sample 
reports have been received, that the estimate is considered 
final. 

Another major source of nonsampling error in the 
establishment survey is the inability to capture, on a timely 
basis, employment generated by new firms. To coirect for 
this systematic underestimation of employment growth, an 
estimation procedure with two components is used to 
account for business births. The first component excludes 
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employment losses from business deaths from sample- 
based estimation in order to offset the missing employmait 
gains from business births. This is incorporated into the 
sample-based estimation procedure by simply not reflwAing 
sample units going out of business, but imputing to than 
the same employment trend as the other firms in the 
sample. This procedure accounts for most of the net 
birth/death employment. 

The second component is an ARIMA time series 
model designed to estimate the residual net birth/deafli 
employment not accounted for by the imputation. The 
historical time series used to create and test toe ARJMA 
model was derived from toe unemployment insurance 
universe micro-level database, and reflects the actual 
residual net of births and deaths over toe past 5 years. 

The sample-based estimates from the establishment 
survey are adjusted once a year (on a lagged basis) to 


universe counts of payroll employment obtained from 
administrative records of the unemployment insurance 
pn^ran. The difference between the March sample-based 
employment estimates and the March universe counts is 
known as a benchmark revision, and serves as a rough 
proxy for total survey error. The new benchmarks also 
incorporate changes in the classification of industries. Over 
toe past decade, absolute benchmark revisions for total 
nonfann employmei^ have averaged 0.3 percent, with a 
range from -0.7 to 0,6 percent. 

Other information 

Information in this release will be made available to 
sensory impaired individuals upon request. Voice phone: 
(202) 691-5200; Federal Relay Service: (800) 877-8339. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Tabie A-1. Employment status of the civilian population by sex and age 

[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status, sex. and age 

1 Not seasonally acQusted 

; Seasonally adjusted' 

2010 

June 

2)11 

Juty 

2011 

,hfiy 

2010 

Mar. 

2011 

Apr. 

2011 

May 

2011 

June 

2011 

July 

2011 

TOTAL 










Civilian noninstilutional population 

237.890 

239,489 

23^671 

237.890 

239,000 

239,146 

239.313 

239,489 

239,671 

Civilian labor force 

155.270 

154,538 

154,812 

153,628 

153,406 

153.421 

153,693 

153,421 

153,228 

Participation rate 

65.3 

64.5 

64.6 

64.8 

64,2 

64.2 

64.2 

64,1 

63.9 

Employed 

140,134 

140,129 

14034 

138.991 

139,864 

139,674 

139,779 

139,334 

139,296 

Employment-popoiafion ratio. 

58.9 

».5 

^.6 

58.4 

58.5 

58 4 

58-4 

58,2 

58,1 

Unemployed 

15,137 


14,428 

14,637 

13,542 

13,747 

13,914 

14,087 

13,931 

Unemployment rate 

9.7 

9.3 

9,3 

9.5 

S.S 

9.0 

9,1 

9.2 

9.1 

Not in labor force 

82,620 

84.951 

84.859 

64,282 

85,594 

85,725 

85.620 

36,069 

86.443 

Persons who currently want a job 

6,143 

7,124 

6.810 

5,932 

6,508 

6.539 

6,227 

6.537 

6,575 

Men, IS years and over 










Civilian noninstitutionaJ population 

115,207 

116.250 

116,347 

115.207 

115,988 

116,067 

116,156 

116,250 

116.347 

Civilian labor force 

83,071 

82.757 

82.871 

81,986 

81.674 

81.684 

81,989 

81,966 

81,751 

Participation rate 

72.1 

71.2 

71,2 

71.2 

70.4 

70.4 

70.6 

70.5 

70.3 

EmfHoyed 

74,749 

74.848 

75.209 

73,466 

74,108 

73,973 

74,177 

74,014 

73.908 

Employment-population ratio 

64.9 

64.4 

64.6 

63.8 

63-9 

63.7 

63.9 

63-7 

63.5 

Unemployed 

8,323 

7.910 

7.664 

8.520 

7,566 

7,712 

7.811 

7,952 

7,844 

Unemployment rate ' 

10.0 

9.6 

9.2 

10.4 

9.3 

9.4 

95 

9-7 

9.6 

Not in labor force 

32,135 

33,493 

33.476 

3331 

34,313 

34,382 

34.168 

34,284 

34,596 

Men, 20 years and over 










Civilian noninstitutionai population 

106,641 

107,668 

107.773 

106.641 

107,381 

107,469 

107,566 

107,668 

107,773 

Civilian labor force 

79,356 

79,324 

79.322 

78.993 

78,764 

70,856 

79.193 

79,104 

78,906 

ParllciDation rate 

74.4 

73.7 

73.6 

74.1 

73.4 

73.4 

73.6 

73.5 

73.2 

Employed 

72,068 

72.427 

72.588 

71,340 

71,959 

71,939 

72,137 

71.937 

71.836 

Employment-population ratio 

67.6 

67.3 

67.4 

66.9 

67.0 

66.9 

67.1 

66.8 

66.7 

Unemployed 

7,287 

6,897 

6,734 

7,653 

6.805 

6.917 

7,056 

7,167 

7.070 

Unemployment rate 

92 

8.7 

8.5 

9.7 

8.6 

8.8 

8.9 

9.1 

9.0 

Not In labor force 

27.286 

28.344 

28.451 

27.643 

28,817 

28,612 

28,373 

28,564 

28,867 

Women, 16 years and over 










Civilian noninstitutionai population 

122,683 

123,239 

123.324 

122.683 

123,012 

123,079 

123.157 

123,239 

123.324 

Civiliart latwr force 

72.139 

71.781 

71,941 

71.642 

71.732 

71,737 

71 .704 

71,455 

71,476 

Participation rate 

53.8 

58.2 

58.3 

58.4 

56.3 

58.3 

58.2 

58.0 

58.0 

Employed 

65.385 

65,282 

65,176 

$5,526 

65,756 

65,702 

65,802 

85,320 

65,386 

Employment-population ratio 

53.3 

53.0 

52.8 

53-4 

53.5 

53 4 

53.3 

53.0 

53.0 

Unemployed 

6,814 

6.499 

6,764 

6,117 

5,976 

6,035 

6,102 

6,134 

6.088 

Unemployment rate 

9.4 

9.1 

9.4 

8.5 

8.3 

8.4 

8.5 

8.6 

6.5 

Not irt labor force 

50.484 

51.458 

51.383 

51.041 

51,280 

51,342 

51,453 

51,784 

51,847 

Women, 20 years and over 










Civilian noninstitutionai population 

114,372 

115,045 

115.138 

114.372 

114.792 

114.868 

114,954 

115,045 

115,138 

Civilian labor force 

68.717 

66,459 

68.512 

68.797 

68,698 

68.896 

68,908 

68,618 

68.666 

Participation rate 

60.1 

S9.5 

59.5 

60.2 

60.0 

60.0 

59.9 

59.6 

59.6 

Employed 

62.775 

62.811 

62.603 

63,340 

63.566 

63.479 

63.402 

63,098 

63,216 

Employment-population ratio 

54.9 

54.6 

54.4 

55.4 

55.4 

55.3 

55.2 

54.8 

64.9 

Unemployed 

5,942 

5,648 

5,909 

5,458 

5,332 

5,417 

5, 505 

5,520 

5,450 

Urtemployment rate 

8.6 

8.2 

8.6 

7.9 

7.7 

7.8 

8.0 

8.0 

7.9 

Not in labor force 

45,654 

46,586 

46,626 

45.575 

45,894 

45,972 

46,047 

46,427 

46,472 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










Civilian noninstitutionai population 

16,877 

16,776 

16.760 

16.877 

16,827 

16,809 

16,732 

16.776 

16.760 

Civilian labor force 

7.197 

6.755 

6,978 

5.838 

5,744 

5,669 

5,592 

5.696 

5.556 

Participation rate 

42.6 

40.3 

41.6 

34.6 

34,1 

33,7 

33.3 

340 

33.7 

Employed 

5,290 

4.891 

5,193 

4,312 

4.339 

4,255 

4,240 

4,299 

4,244 

Empioymsni-populalion ratio 

31.3 

29-2 

31.0 

25,5 

25.8 

2S.3 

25.2 

25,6 

25.3 

Unemployed 

1,907 

1,864 

1.785 

1.526 

1.405 

1,413 

1,352 

1,399 

1,412 

Unemployment rate 

26.5 

27.6 

25.6 

26.1 

24.5 

24.9 

24,2 

24.5 

25,0 

Not in labor force 

9,670 

10.021 

9,782 

11.039 

11,083 

11,140 

11,201 

11.073 

11.104 


1 The population figures are no! adjusted for seasonal variaton; Ihwefore, identical numbers ^jpear in the unadjusted and seasonally adjusted ccrfumns. 
NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually wBi the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A'2. Employment status of the civilian population by race, sex, and age 

[Numbers in thousands] 



1 NcK saastxt^ ac^u^d 



Seasonally adjusted' 



Employment status, race, sex, and age 

July 

2010 

.kiite 

a)11 

^iy 

2011 

Jl4y 

2010 

Mar. 

2011 

Apr. 

2011 

May 

2011 

June 

2011 

July 

2011 

WHITE 












1S£.9Sg 

125,335 


192,109 

126.094 






Civilian labor force 

126.152 

125,669 

124,497 

124.650 

124,811 

124,493 

124,503 

Participation rate 

65.7 

64.9 


65.1 

64.6 

64.7 

64,7 

64.5 

64.5 

Employed 

115.183 

114,^ 

115.350 

114.312 

114,706 

114,652 

114,785 

114,358 

114,420 

Employment-population ratio 

^.0 

59.6 

59.7 

59.5 

59.5 

59-5 

59-5 

59.3 

59.3 

Unemployed 

10, 9« 

10.340 

10,309 

10.782 

9.791 

9,998 

10,026 

10.135 

10,083 

Unemployment rate 

8.7 

83 

8.2 

8.6 

7.9 

8,0 

8.0 

8,1 

8.1 

Not in labor force 

65.957 

67.^ 

67.448 

67,016 

68,191 

68,122 

68,066 

68,496 

60.603 

Men, 20 years and over 




















Participafton rate 

74.9 

743 

74.1 

74.7 

73,7 

73.9 

74-2 

74.0 

73.8 

Employed 

60.213 


60,555 

^,651 

59,650 

59,903 

60,168 

59,943 

59,929 

Employment-population ratio 

68.8 

68.5 

68 6 

68.1 

68.0 

68.1 

68.3 

68.0 

67.9 

Unemployed 

5,389 

S.(X)5 

4341 

5.767 

5,014 

5,129 

5,167 

5,261 

5,170 

Unemployment rate 

8.2 

7.7 

7.4 

8.8 

7.7 

7.9 

7.9 

8.1 

7.9 

Women, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

54.634 

54.42S 

54,464 

54,839 

54,950 

54.971 

54.912 

54,633 

54,696 

Participation rate 

59.6 

591 

59.1 

59.0 

59.8 

59.8 

59.7 

594 

59.4 

Employed 

50.429 

50.471 

60,345 

50.9M 

51,184 

51,138 

50.999 

50,775 

50,866 

Employment-population ratio 

55.0 

54.8 

54.7 

55.6 

55.7 

55.6 

S5.S 

55.2 

55.2 

Unemployed 

4.205 

3.958 

4.119 

3.883 

3,766 

3,833 

3.914 

3,858 

3,830 

Unemployment rate 

7.7 

73 

7.6 

7.1 

6.9 

7.0 

7.1 

7.1 

7,0 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 











5.915 

46.0 


5.798 
45 3 






4,708 

36,8 

Participation rate 

43-3 

37,6 

36.4 

36,2 

35.6 

36.3 











Employment-population ratio 

35.3 

32.5 

34.7 

28.8 

28.6 

28.1 

28.2 

28.4 

28,3 

Unemployed 

1.375 

1,377 

1.348 

1,131 

1,011 

1.036 

945 

1,017 

1,083 

Unemployment rate 

23.2 

24.6 

23.3 

23.4 

21.6 

22.3 

20.7 

21.8 

23.0 

BLACK OR AFRICM4 AMERICAN 










ClvUian noninstitutional population 

28,710 

29.093 

29.123 

28,718 

29,005 

29,035 

29.063 

29,083 

29,123 

Civilian labor force 

18.066 

17.966 

17,895 

17,676 

17,836 

17,849 

17,750 

17,733 

17,582 

Participation rate 

62.9 

61.8 

61,4 

61.5 

61.5 

61.5 

61.1 

61.0 

60.4 

Employed 

15.059 

14,993 

14.690 

14,908 

15,067 

14,966 

14,870 

14.655 

14,786 

Employment-population ratio 

52.4 

51.5 

51.1 

51,9 

51.9 

51.5 

51.2 

51 1 

50.8 

Unemployed. 

3,007 

2.972 

3.004 

2,767 

2,769 

2,882 

2,880 

2.877 

2.796 

Unemployment rate 

16.6 

16.5 

16.8 

15.7 

15.5 

16.1 

16.2 

162 

15.9 

Not in labor force 

10.652 

11.127 

11,229 

11,043 

11,169 

11,186 

11,313 

11,360 

11,541 

Men, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

8.088 

8,155 

8.105 

8.008 

8,119 

8,113 

8,056 

8,111 

6,044 

Participation rate 

69.5 

68.7 

68.2 

68-6 

68.7 

68.6 

68.0 

68.3 

67.7 

Employed 

6,749 

6.793 

6,748 

6.669 

6,758 

6,731 

6,645 

6,736 

6,680 

Employment-population ratio 

58.0 

57.2 

56.6 

57.3 

57.2 

56.9 

56,1 

56.7 

56.2 

Unemployed 

1,339 

1,362 

1,357 

1,339 

1,381 

1.382 

1,411 

1,375 

1,364 

Unemployment rate 

16.6 

16.7 

16.7 

16.7 

16.8 

17.0 

17.5 

17,0 

17.0 

Women, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

9,161 

9.011 

9.050 

9.026 

9.050 

9,054 

9.056 

8,953 

6,945 

Participation rate 

63.5 

61.6 

61.8 

62.5 

62.1 

62.0 

62.0 

81.2 

61,1 

Employed 

7354 

7.760 

7.709 

7,863 

7.923 

7,836 

7,847 

7,718 

7,745 

Employment-populanon ratio 

54.4 

53.1 

52.6 

545 

54,4 

53.7 

53.7 

52,8 

52 9 

Unemployed 

1.307 

1351 

1.341 

1.164 

1.127 

1,217 

1,210 

1,235 

1,200 

Unemployment rate 

14.3 

13.9 

14.8 

12.9 

12.6 

13,4 

134 

13.8 

134 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










Civilian labor force 

817 

799 

740 

841 

668 

682 

638 

669 

594 

Participation rate 

30.8 

30.8 

28.5 

24.2 

25,6 

26.2 

24,5 

25.8 

22,9 

Employed 

456 

440 

433 

376 

387 

398 

378 

402 

361 

Employment-population ratio 

17.2 

16.9 

16.7 

14.2 

14.8 

15,3 

14.5 

15,5 

13-9 

Unemployed 

361 

360 

306 

265 

281 

284 

260 

267 

233 

Unemployment rate 

44.2 

45.0 

41.4 

41.3 

42.1 

41,6 

40.7 

39.9 

38.2 

ASIAN 










Civilian noninstitutional population 

11.200 

11,379 

11,410 

- 

" 

- 

- 

- 

- 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A>2. Employment status of the civilian population by race, sex, and age — Continued 

[Numbers in thousands) 



j Not season^ adjusted 

j Seasonally adjusted'' 

Employment status, race, sex. and age 


June 

.hily 

July 

Mar. 

Apr. 


June 

July 


2010 

^11 

2011 

2010 

2011 

2011 

2011 

2011 

2011 

Civilian labor force 

7,342 

7,384 

7,405 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Participation rate 

65.6 

64.9; 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Employed 

6,742 

6,861 

6,838 

-1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Empioyment-popuiation ratio 

60,2 

60.5 

^.9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Unemployed 

601 

504 

S68 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Unemployment rate 

8.2 

6.8 

7.7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 


Not in Is^ior force 

3,857 

3,3^ 

4.004 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


1 The population figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation; ther^we, identical nun^jers appear in die unadjusted and seasonally a<4usted columns. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Estimates for the above race groups will not sum to totals shown in l^e A*1 brcause data are fK>l presented for all races. Updated population controls are introduced 
annually with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-3. Employment status of the Hispanic or Latino population by sex and age 

[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status, sex, and age 

Not seascxKdiy ac^usted 

Seasonally adjusted’ 

July 

2010 

June 

2011 

July 

2011 

July 

2010 

Mar, 

2011 

Apr. 

2011 

May 

2011 

June 

2011 

July 

2011 

HISPANIC OR LATINO ETHNICITY 










Civilian noninstihJtionat population 

33,747 

34,^1 

34,470 

33,747 

34,155 

34,233 

34,311 

34,391 

34,470 

Civilian labor force 

22.908 

22,884 

22,920 

22,737 

22,676 

22,798 

22.739 

22,816 

22,741 

Participation rate 

67.9 

66.5 

^.5 

67.4 

66.4 

66.6 

66.3 

66.3 

66.0 

Employed 

20,110 

a).241 

20,325 

19,980 

20,105 

20,110 

20,025 

20,164 

20,171 

Emplo^ent-popuiation ratio 

59.6 

58.9 

59.0 

59.2 

58.9 

58.7 

58.4 

58.6 

58 5 

Unemployed 

2,798 

2,643 

2.5^ 

2,757 

2,571 

2,688 

2,715 

2,653 

2,570 

Unemployment rate 

12.2 

11.5 

11.3 

1^1 

11.3 

11.B 

11.9 

11.6 

11.3 

Not in labor force 

10,839 

11,507 

11,549 

11,010 

11,479 

11,435 

11,571 

11,574 

1 1 ,728 

Men, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

13,065 

13.(K)4 

13,088 

- 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

Participation rate 

83.2 

81.7 

82.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Employed 

11,735 

11,731 

11,882 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Employment-population ratio 

74.7 

73.7 

74.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Unemployed 

1,330 

1,273 

1,206 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Unemployment rate 

10.2 

9.8 

9.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Women, 20 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

8.6»3 

8,861 

8,722 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Participation rate 

58.5 

5B.8 

57.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Employed 

7,599 

7,852 

7,735 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Employment-population ratio 

51.4 

52.1 

51.2 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Unemployed 

1,050 

1,010 

987 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Unemployment rate 

12.1 

11.4 

11.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 










Civilian labor force 

1,193 

1,018 

1,110 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

- 

Participation rate 

36.8 

29.9 

32.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Employed 

775 

658 

708 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Employment-population ratio 

23.9 

19.3 

20.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Unemployed 

418 

360 

402 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Unemployment rate 

35.0 

35.4 

36.2 


- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 


1 The population figures are not adjusted for seasonal variation; therefore, identical numbers appear ir^ the unadjusted and seasonally adjusted coiumns. 
• Data not available. 

NOTE: Persons whose ethnicity is identified as Hispanic or Latino may be of any race. Updated population controls are introduced annually witii the release 
of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-4. Employment status of the civilian popuiation 25 years and over by educational attainment 

[Numbere in thousands] 


Educational attainment 

1 ' Not seastMialiy at^usted 

1 Seasonally adjusted 

July 

2010 

June 

a)11 

July 

2011 

July 

2010 

Mar. 

2011 

Apr. 

2011 

May 

2011 

June 

2011 

July 

2011 

Less than a high school diploma 










Civilian labor force 

11,823 

11,672 

11,^9 

12,013 

11,652 

11,567 

11,442 

11,392 

11,704 

Participation rate 

46.4 

46.1 

46.6 

47.2 

46.1 

45.5 

45.1 

45.0 

46.9 

Employed 

10.286 

10,141 

9,988 

10,345 

10,059 

9,876 

9,757 

9.768 

9,952 

Employment-population ratio 

40.4 

^.0 

40.0 

40.6 

39.8 

38.9 

38,5 

38.6 

39.9 

Unemployed 

1.538 

1,531 

1,641 

1,668 

1,593 

1,691 

1,685 

1,624 

1,752 

Unemployment rate 

13.0 

13.1 

14.1 

13.9 

13.7 

14.6 

14,7 

14.3 

15.0 

High school graduates, no college^ 










Civilian labor force 

37,583 

37.351 

37,113 

37,977 

37,171 

37,506 

37,653 

37,612 

37,505 

Participation rate 

61.0 

60.2 

59.9 

61.6 

60.0 

60.4 

60.4 

60.6 

60.6 

Employed 

33,844 

33,813 

33.750; 

34,155 

33,654 i 

33,881 i 

34,072 

33,836 

34,006 

Employment-population ratio 

54.9 

54.5 

54.5 

55.4 

54.4 

54.6. 

54.6 

54.5 

54.9 

Unemployed 

3.739 

3,538 

3,364 

3,822 

3,517 

3,626 

3,581 

3,775 

3,499 

Unemployment rate 

9.9 

9.5 

9.1 

10.1 

9.5 

9.7 

9.5 

10.0 

9.3 

Some college or associate degree 










Civilian labor force 

36,884 

36,454 

36,706 

36,792 

36,653 

36,637 

36.780 

36,786 

36,686 

Participation rate 

70.3 

69.2 

68.9 

70.1 

69.7 

69.7 

69.7 

1 69.8 

68.9 

Employed 

33.715 

33,406 

! 33.579 

33,711 

33,938 

33,907 

33,852 

' 33,708 

33,657 

Employment-population ratio 

64.3 

63.4 

63.0 

64.3 

64,6 

64.5 

64.1 

63-9 

63,2 

Unemployed 

3,169 

3.048 

3.128 

3,081 

2,715 

2,730 

2,928 

3,079 

3,028 

Unemployment rate 

8.6 

8.4 

8.5 

8.4 

7.4 

7.5 

8.0 

8.4 

8.3 

Bachelor’s degree and higher^ 










Civilian labor force 

46.042 

46,633 

46,621 

45.980 

46,919 

46,897 

46.925 

46.963 

46,680 

Participation rate 

76.2 

76.2 

76.0 

76.1 

76,9 

77.0 

77.5 

76.8 

76.1 

Employed 

43,725 

44,590 

44,435 

43,888 

44,843 

44,789 

44.807 

44,894 

44,677 

Employment-population ratio 

72.4 

72.9 

72.5 

72.7 

73.5 

73.5 

74.0 

73,4 

72,9 

Unemployed 

2,317 

2,044 

2,186 

2,092 

2,076 

2,109 

2,118 

2,069 

2,003 

Unemployment rate 

5.0 

4.4 

4.7 

4.5 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

4.3 


1 1ncludes persons with a high school diploma or equivalent. 

2 Includes persons with bachelor’s, master's, professional, and doctoral degrees. 

NOTE; Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-5. Employment status of the civilian population 18 years and over by veteran status, period of service, 
and sex, not seasonally adjusted 

[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status, veteran status, and period of service 

I To^l 

1 Men 

1 Women 

Jufy 

2010 

JUy 

2011 

July 

2010 

July 

2011 

July 

2010 

July 

2011 

VETERANS, IS years and over 







Civilian noninstitutionai population 

21,^ 

21,596 

20,210 

19,794 

1,787 

1,802 

Civilian labor force 

11,857 

11.387 

10,739 

10,32' 

1,118 

1,063 

Participalion rate 

53^ 

SZ7 

53.1 

52.2 

62.6 

59.0 

Employed 

10.86! 

10,412 

9,809 

9,45f 

1,05! 

953 

Employment-popuiabon ratio 

49.4 

48.2 

48.5 

47.8 

58,9 

52.9 

Unemployed 

994 

975 

930 

865 

65 

110 

Unemployment rate 

8.4 

8.6 

3,7 

8-4 

5.8 

10,3 

Not in labor force 

10,140 

10,209 

9,471 

9.470 

669 

739 

Gulf War-era II veterans 







Civilian noninstitutional population ■ 

2,161 

2,339 

1,758 

1,937 

402 

402 

Civilian labor force 

i.a 2 < 

1,878 

1,529 

1,615 

295 

262 

Participation rate 

84.4 

80.3 

87.0 

83.4 

73.3 

65.3 

Employed 

1,609 

1,645 

1,346 

1,420 

262 

226 

Employment-populafion ratio 

745 

70.3 

76.6 

73.3 

65.2 

56.1 

Unemployed 

215 

232 

183 

195 

32 

37 

Unemployment rate ; 

115 

12.4 

12.0 

12.1 

11.0 

141 

Not in labor force 

336 

461 

229 

322 

108 

139 

Gulf War-era i veterans 







Civilian noninstitutional population 

2.097 

2,947 

2,441 

2,457 

456 

490 

Civilian labor force 

2.473 

2.456 

2,125 

2.096 

349 

359 

Participation rate 

85.4 

83.3 

87.1 

85.3 

76.4 

73.3 

Employed 

2.293 

2,265 

1.969 

1,939 

325 

326 

Employment-populaton ratio 

79 2 

76-9 

80.7 

78 9 

71.1 

66.6 

Unemf^oyed 

180 

191 

155 

158 

24 

33 

Unemployment rate 

75 

7.8 

7.3 

7.5 

6.9 

8.2 

Not in labor force 

423 

492 

316 

361 

108 

131 

World War il, Korean War, and Vietnam-era veterans 







Civilian noninstitutionat population 

10.971 

10,426 

10,596 

10,088 

375 

336 

Civilian labor force 

3,985 

3,620 

3,879 

3,528 

106 

82 

Participation rata 

36.3 

34.7 

36.6 

35.0 

28.3 

27.2 

Employed 

3.654 

3,328 

3,551 

3,242 

104 

66 

Employment-population ratio 

33.3 

31.9 

33.5 

32.1 

27.6 

26.3 

Unemployed 

331 

292 

328 

266 

2 

6 

Unemployment rate 

8-3 

8.1 

8.5 

6.1 

2.2 

6.7 

Not in labor force 

6,986 

6,606 

5,717 

6,560 

269 

246 

Veterans of other service periods 







Civiiiart noninstitutional population 

5.968 

5,884 

5,415 

5,312 

553 

573 

Civilian labor force 

3,574 

3,434 

3206 

3,085 

366 

349 

Participation rate 

59.9 

58 4 

59 2 

58 1 

66.6 

61.0 

Employed 

3,306 

3.174 

2,943 

2,659 

363 

316 

Employment-population ratio 

55.4 

53.9 

54.4 

53.8 

65.5 

55. 1 

Unemployed 

268 

260 

262 

226 

6 

34 

Unemployment rate 

7.5 

7.6 

8.2 

7,3 

1.6 

3.6 

Not In labor force 

2.394 

2,450 

2.209 

2,227 

165 

223 

NONVETERANS, 18 years and over 







Civilian noninsfitutionat population 

207,265 

209.487 

90,554 

92.092 

116,712 

117,395 

Civilian labor force 

140.908 

140,959 

70,999 

71,285 

69,906 

69,674 

Participation rate 

68.0 

67.3 

78.4 

77.4 

59.9 

59.3 

Employed 

127573 

128,257 

64,035 

64,860 

63,538 

63,397 

Employment-population ratio 

61.6 

61.2 

70.7 

70.4 

54.4 

54.0 

Unemployed 

13,335 

12,702 

6.965 

6,425 

6,371 

6,277 

Unemployment rate 

9.5 

9.0 

9.6 

9.0 

9.1 

9,0 

Not in labor force 

66.357 

68,528 

19,554 

20,806 

46,803 

47,721 


NOTE: Veterans served on active duty in the U S. Anned Forces and were nrt on active duty at the time of ttte survey. Nonvaterans never served on active duty in the U.S, 
Armed Forces. Veterans crwtd have served anywhere in the world chjrirwtftese periods of service: Quit Vfer era U (September 2001-present). Gulf War era i (August 1990-August 
2001), Vietnam era (August 1964-Aprii 1975), Korean War{Juty 1950>«nuary 1955), WorWWarll (Oec^nb^ 1941-December 1946), and other service periods (all other time 
periods). Veterans who served in more than one wartime period are ciassffied only in the most recent one. Veterans who served dunng one of the selected wartime periods and 
another period are classified only in the warVme period. Updated pc^niiation cchi^Is are introduced annu^ with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 


Table A>6. Employment status of the civilian population by sex, age, and disability status, not seasonally 
adjusted 

[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status, sex, and age 

j Persons with a disability 

j Persons with no disability 

July 

2010 

July 

2011 

July 

2010 

July 

2011 

TOTAL, 16 years and over 










Civilian labor force 

5.603 

5.773 

149,668 

149,039 

Participation rate 

21.5 

21.2 

70.6 

70,2 

Employed 

4,684 

4,802 

135,450 

135,581 

Emploimient-populafion ratio 

18.0 

17.6 

63.9 

63.8 

Unemployed 

919 

970 

14,218 

13,458 

Unemployment rate 

16.4 

16.8 

9.5 

9.0 

Not in labor force 

20,397 

21,505 

62,223 

63,354 

Men, 16 to 64 years 





Civilian labor force 

2,606 

2,687 

76,806 

76,208 

Participation rate 

36.2 

36,2 

84.2 

83,3 

Employed 

2,167 

2,215 

69,198 

69,266 

Employment-population ratio 

30.1 

29.9 

75.8 

75.7 

Unemployed 

439 

472 

7,609 

6,942 

Unemployment rate 

16.8 

17.6 

9.9 

9.1 

Not in labor force 

4.602 

4.734 

14,432 

15,270 

Women, 16 to 84 years 





Civilian labor force 

2,192 

2,232 

67.036 

66,685 

Participation rate 

I 30.3 

29.7 

71.7 

71.2 

Employed 

1,801 

1,816 

60,827 

60,555 

Employment-population ratio 

24.9 

24.2 

65.1 

64.7 

Unemployed 

391 

416 

6,210 

6,129 

Unemployment rate 

17.8 

18.6 

9.3 

9.2 

Not in labor force 

5.046 

5,272 

26.460 

26,949 

Both sexes, 65 years and over 





Civilian labor force 

805 

854 

5,824 

6,147 

ParticipaBon rate 

7.0 

6.9 

21.4 

22.5 

Employed 

716 

771 

5.425 

5,761 

Employment-population ratio 

6.2 

6.2 

20.0 

21.1 

Unemployed 

69 

83 

399 

386 

Unemployment rate 

11.1 

9,7 

6.8 

6.3 

Not in labor force 

10,749 

11,499 

21,331 

21,135 


NOTE; A person with a disability has at least one of the following conditions; is deaf or has serious difficulty hearing; Is blind or has serious difficulty seeing 
even when wearing glasses; has serious difficulty concentrating, rememberinq, or maldng decisions because of a physical, mental, or emotional condition; 
has serious difficulty walking or climbing stairs; has difficulty dressing or bathmg; or has difficulty doing errands alone such as visiting a doctor’s office or 
shopping because of a physical, mental, or emotional condition. Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-7. Employment status of the civilian population by nativity and sex, not seasonally adjusted 

[Numbers in thousands] 



Total 

Men 

Women 

Employment status and nativity 

July 

a)io 

Ji^ 

2011 

July 

2010 

July 

2011 

July 

2010 

July 

2011 

Foreign born, 16 years and over 







Civilian noninstitutional population 

36,207 

36.576 

18,266 

18,247 

17,942 

18,328 

Civilian labor force 

24,5% 

24,516 

14,746 

14,675 

9,841 

9,941 

Parlicipalion rate 

67.9 

67.0 

80.7 

79.9 

54.8 

54.2 

Employed 

22,249 

22,264 

13,340 

13,291 

8,909 

8,973 

Employment-population ratio 

61.5 

60.9 

73.0 

72.8 

49.7 

49.0 

Unemployed 

2,337 

2.252 

1,405 

1,284 

932 

968 

Unemployment rate 

9.5 

9.2 

9.5 

8.8 

9.5 

9.7 

Not in labor force 

11,621 

12,060 

3,520 

3,673 

8,101 

8,387 

Native born, 16 years and over 







Civilian noninstitutional population 

201,683 

203,095 

96,941 

98,100 

104,741 

104,996 

Civilian labor force 

130,684 

130.296 

68,326 

68,297 

62,358 

61,993 

Participation rate 

64.8 

64.2 

70.5 

69.6 

59.5 

59.0 

Employed 

117,884 

118,120 

61,408 

61,917 

56,476 

56,203 

Employment-population ratio 

58.5 

58.2 

63.3 

63.1 

53.9 

53.5 

Unemployed 

12,800 

12,176 

6,918 

6,380 

5,882 

5,796 

Unemployment rate 

9.8 

9.3 

10.1 

9.3 

9.4 

9,3 

Not in labor force 

70.999 

72,799 

28,615 

29,803 

42,384 

42,996 


NOTE: The foreign born are those residing in the United States who were not U.S. citiaens at birth. That is, they were bom outside the United States or 
one of its outlying areas such as Puerto Rico or Guam, to f«ren!s neither of whom was a U.S. dtizen. The native born are persons who were born in the 
United States or one of its outlying areas such as Puerto Rico or Guam or who were bom abroad of at least one parent who was a U.S. citizen. Updated 
population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-8. Employed persons by class of worker and part-time status 

[In thousands] 



Not seasoi^ly adjusted 



Seasonally adjusted 



Category 

July 

2010 

June 

2011 

2011 

July 

2010 

Mar. 

2011 

Apr. 

2011 

May 

2011 

June 

2011 

July 

2011 

CLASS OF WORKER 










Agriculture and related industries 

2,416 

2,419 

2,484 

2,189 

2,251 

2,087 

2,243 

2.217 

2,245 

Wage and salary workers’ 

1,485 

1,507 

1,596 

1,328 

1,423 

1,245 

1,391 

1,383 

1,419 

Self-employed workers, unincorporated 

884 

875 

867 

825 

835 

818 

822 

829 

810 

Unpaid family workers 

47 

36 

21 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Nonagricultural industries 

137,717 

137,711 

137,900 

136,599 

137,738 

137,595 

137,551 

137,035 

136,837 

Wage and salary workers’ 

128,707 

128,^ 

129,200 

127,950 

128,800 

128,840 

128,803 

128,437 

128,393 

Government 

20,326 

a).139 

19,661 

20,928 

20,858 

20.726 

20,309 

20,318 

20,302 

Private industries 

108,381 

108,744 

1(».53d 

106,989 

107,946 

108,186 

108,505 

108,209 

108,070 

Private households 

692 

766 

822 

_ 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Other industries 

107,689 

107,977 

1l»,716 

106,362 

107,251 

107,510 

107,727 

107,511 

107,319 

Self-employed workers, unincorporated 

8,927 

8,752 

8,618 

8,780 

8,773 

8,650 

8,655 

8,543 

8,525 

Unpaid family workers 

83 

76 

82 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

PERSONS AT WORK PART TIME* 

All industries 










Part time for economic reasons^ 

8,737 

8.738 

8,514 

0,533 

8,433 

.8,600 

8,548 

8,552 

8,396 

Slack work or business conditions 

5,994 

5,660 

5,542 

6,164 

5,595 

5,689 

5,834 

5,806 

5,687 

Could only find part-time work 

2,360 

2.570 

2.555 

2,301 

2,332 

2,480 

2,473 

2,401 

2,517 

Part time for noneconomic reasons'* 

16,635 

17,355 

16,680 

18,219 

18,417 

18,282 

18,468 

18,470 

18,258 

Nonagricultural industries 










Part time for economic reasons® 

8,610 

8,600 

8,372 

8,384 

8,265 

8,475 

8,400 

8,400 

8.218 

Slack work or business conditions 

5,907 

5,570 

5.438 

6,051 

5,504 

5,581 

5,731 

5,704 

5,569 

Could only find part-time work 

2.346 

2,537 

2,536 

2,235 

2,305 

2,457 

2.444 

2,341 

2,466 

Part time for noneconomic reasons^ 

16,313 

16,983 

16,283 

17,886 

17,984 

17,967 

18,126 

18,151 

17,880 


1 1ncludes self-employed woriters whose businesses are incorporated. 

2 Refers to Uiose who worked 1 to 34 hours during the survey reference week and excludes employed persons who were absent from their jobs for the 
entire week. 

3 Refers to tttose who worked 1 to 34 hours during the reference week for an economic reason such as slack work or unfavorable business conditions, 
inability to find full-time work, or seasonal declines in demand. 

4 Refers to persons who usually work part time for noneconomic reasons such as childcare problems, family or personal obligations, school or training, 
retirement or Social Security limits on earnings, and other reasons. This excludes perscms who usually work full time but worked only 1 to 34 hours during 
the reference week for reasons such as vacations, holidays, illness, and bad weather. 

- Data not available. 

NOTE: Detail for the seasonally adjusted data shown in this table will not necessanly add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment of 

the various series. Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-9. Selected employment indicators 

[Numbers in thousands] 



1 Nc4 seasoraily adjt^d 



Seasonally adjusted 



Characteristic 

July 

2010 

June 

3)11 

Ji^ 

2011 

Ju^ 

W)10 

Mar. 

2011 

Apr, 

2011 

May 

2011 

June 

2011 

July 

2011 

AGE AND SEX 










Total, 16 years and over 

140,134 

140,129 

140,384 

138,991 

139,864 

139,674 

139,779 

139,334 

139,296 

16 to 19 years 

5,290 

4,891 

5,193 

4.312 

4,339 

4,255 

4,240 

4.299 

4,244 

16 to 17 years 

1,698 

1,554 

1.714 

1,343 

1,326 

1,247 

1,249 

1,356 

1,343 

18 to 19 years 

3,591 

3,337 

3,478 

2,974 

2,990 

2,989 

2,982 

2,945 

2,890 

20 years and over 

134.844 

1^.238 

135.191 

134,679 

135,525 

135,419 

135,539 

135,035 

135,052 

20 to 24 years 

13,275 

13,289 

13,440 

12.677 

13,021 

12,978 

12,970 

12,911 

12,860 

25 years and over 

121,569 

121,949 

121,751 

122,098 

122,479 

122,423 

122,641 

122,175 

122,228 

25 to 54 years 

93.780 

93,441 

93,333 

94,075 

93,949 

93,690 

33,919 

93,505 

93,550 

25 to 34 years 

30,405 

30,463 

30.431 

30.2^ 

30,538 

30,354 

30,627 

30,416 

30,322 

35 to 44 years. 

30.470 

30.170 

30.167 

30,610 

30,605 

30,441 

30,302 

30,197 

30,249 

45 to 54 years 

32, 

32.808 

32.745 

33,177 

32,806 

32,895 

32,989 

32,892 

32,979 

55 years and over 

27.789 

28.9:e 

28,416 

28,023 

28,530 

28,733 

28,722 

28,670 

28,677 

Men, 16 years and over. 

74,7^ 

74,848 

75,208 

73,466 

74.108 

73,973 

74,177 

74,014 

73,908 

16 to 19 years 

2.680 

2,421 

2.619' 

2,126 

2,149 

2,033 

2,040 

2,077 

2.072 

16 to 17years 

we 

775 

888 

671 

688 

582 

594 

646 

652 

18 to 19 years 

1,776 

1,646 

i,rai 

1,464 

1,454 

1,441 

1,446 

1,451 

1,429 

20 years and over 

72.068 

72,427 

72.588 

71,340 

71,859 

71,939 

72,137 

71.937 

71,836 

20 to 24 years 

6.857 

7,051 

7,127 

6.438 

6,731 

6,712 

6.756 

6,754 

6,711 

25 years and over 

65,211 

65,376 

65.461 

64,934 

65.207 

65.193 

65,448 

65,193 

65,163 

25 to 54 years 

50,624 

50,269 

50,329 

50,342 

50,241 

50,107 

50,358 

50,096 

50,018 

25 to 34 years 

16,616 

16,666 

16,665 

16,414 

16,677 

16,557 

16,747 

16,607 

16,481 

35 to 44 years 

16.702 

16,386' 

16,447 

16,641 

16,481 

16,428 

16,421 

16.365 

16,371 

45 to 54 years 

17,306 

17,217 

17,217 

17287 

17,083 

17.123 

17,189 

17,124 

17,167 

55 years and over. 

14.588 

15,108 

15.133 

14,592 

14,966 

15,087 

15,090 

15,097 

15,146 

Women, 16 years and over 

65,385 

65,282 

65,176 

65,526 

65.756 

65,702 

65,602 

65,320 

65,388 

16 to 19 years 

2,609 

2,471 

2,573 

2,186 

2,190 

2,222 

2,200 

2,222 

2,172 

16 to 17 years 

794 

779 

826 

672 

638 

665 

654 

713 

891 

18 to 19 years 

1.816 

1,691 

1,747 

1,510 

1,537 

1.548 

1,537 

1.494 

1,461 

20 years and over 

62,775 

62,811 

62,603 

63.340 

63,566 

63,479 

63,402 

63,098 

63,216 

20 to 24 years 

6,416 

6,238 

6,313 

6,239 

6.290 

6.266 

6,214 

6,157 

6,149 

25 years and over 

56.356 

56,573 

56.290 

57.164 

57,272 

57.230 

57.193 

56,982 

57,064 

25 to 64 years 

43,157 

43,172 

43,004 

43,733 

43,708 

43,384 

43,561 

43,409 

43,533 

26 to 34 years 

13.739 

13.797 

13,767 

13.875 

13,852 

13,788 

13,880 

13,809 

13,641 

35 to 44 years 

13,768 

13,784 

13,710 

13,968 

14,124 

14,014 

13,631 

13,833 

13,879 

45 to 54 years 

15,600 

15,591 

15,526 

15.890 

15,723 

15,772 

15,800 

15,768 

15,813 

55 years and over 

13.201 

13,401 

13,285 

13,431 

13.564 

13,646 

13,631 

13,573 

13,532 

MARITAL STATUS 










Married men, spouse present 

43,367 

43.096 

43,213 

43,372 

42,680 

42,987 

42,998 

43,004 

43.145 

Mamed women, spouee present 

33,886 

33,449 

33,243 

34.345 

34,236 

34,062 

33,826 

33,676 

33,734 

Women who maintain tallies 

8,829 

9,038 

9,224 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

FULL- OR PART-TIME STATUS 

Full-time workers’ 

113.974 

1 13,255 

113,759 

112,002 

112,775 

112,484 

112,342 

111,907 

111,859 

Part-time workers* 

28,160 

26,875 

26,624 

27,145 

27,087 

27,088 

27,418 

27,831 

27,606 

MULTIPLE JOBHOLDERS 










Total multiple jobholders 

6.579 

6,861 

6,724 

6,653 

6,746 

6,775 

6,939 

6,660 

6,741 

Percent of total employed 

4.7 

4.9 

4.8 

4.7 

4.8 

4.9 

5,0 

4.9 

4.6 

SELF-EMPLOYMENT 










Self-employed workers, incorporated 

5,132 

5,155 

5,170 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Self-employed workers, unincorporated 

9.811 

9.627 

9,485 

9.605 

9,608 

9,468 

9,477 

9,372 

9,335 


1 Employed full-time woriters are persons who usually work 35 hows or more per week. 

2 Employed part-time workers are persons who usually work less lhan 35 tours per week. 


NOTE: Detail for the seasonally adjusted data shown in this t^le w3l not necessanly add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment of the various series. Updated 
population controls are introduceo annuity with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-10. Selected unemployment indicators, seastmaily adjusted 


Characteristic 

Nwnberrrf 
unarifrioyed persons 
fmBiousa^) 

Unemployment rates 

July 

2010 

Juie 

2011 

July 

2011 

July 

2010 

Mar. 

2011 

Apr. 

2011 

May 

2011 

June 

2011 

July 

2011 

AGE AND SEX 










Total, 16 years and over 

14,637 

14,087 

13,931 

9.5 

8.8 

9.0 

9.1 

9.2 

9.1 

16 to 19 years 

1,526 

1,399 

1,412 

26.1 

24.5 

24.9 

24.2 

24.5 

25.0 

16 to 17 years 

587 

535 

540 

30.4 

29.0 

31.4 

29-4 

28.2 

28.7 

18 to 19 years 

924 

869 

870 

23.7 

22.5 

22.2 

21.9 

22.8 

23.1 

20 years and over 

13.111 

12.688 

12,519 

8.9 

8.2 

8.3 

8.5 

8.6 

8.5 

20 to 24 years 

2,337 

2,190 

2,192 

15.6 

15.0 

14.9 

14.7 

14.5 

14.6 

25 years and over 

10,787 

10,5'ra 

10,314 

8.1 

7.4 

7,6 

7.8 

8.0 

7.8 

25 to 54 years 

8,678 

8.3TO 

8,157 

8.4 

7.8 

8.0 

8.1 

8.2 

8,0 

25 to 34 years 

3,335 

3.231 

3.^7 

9.9 

9.1 

9.5 

9.3 

9.6 

9.7 

35 to 44 years 

2,649 

2.547 

2,319 

8.0 

7.2 

7.3 

7.7 

7.8 

7.1 

45 to 54 years 

2,695 

2.600 

2,581 

7.5 

7.1 

7.1 

7.3 

7.3 

7.3 

55 years and over 

2.072 

2,142 

2,123 

6.9 

6.5 

6.5 

6.8 

7.0 

6.9 

Men, 16 years and over 

8,^ 

7,952 

7,844 

10.4 

9.3 

9.4 

9.5 

9.7 

9.6 

16 to 19 years 

867 

785 

774 

29.0 

26.2 

28.1 

27.0 

27.4 

27.2 

16 to 17 years 

321 

285 

278 

32.4 

28.5 

32.7 1 

31.3 1 

30.7 

29,9 

18 to 19 years 

533 

M)2 

491 

26.7 

25.3 ; 

26.4 

25.2 

25.7 

25.6 

20 years and over 

7,653 

7,167 

7.070 

9.7 

8.6 : 

8.8 

8.9 

9.1 

' 9.0 

20 to 24 years 

1,429 

1,239 

1,254 

18.2 

16.4 

16.1 

15.7 

15.5 

15.7 

25 years and over. 

6.261 

6.010 1 

5,821 

8.8 

7.8 

7.9 

8.1 

8.4 

8.2 

25 to 54 years 

5,035 

4,710 

4.608 

9.1 

8.0 

8.2 

8.4 

8.6 

8.4 

25 to 34 years 

1,952 

1,842 

1,866 

10.6 

9.3 

9.9 

9.7 

10.0 

10.2 

35 to 44 years 

. 1,498 

1.442 

1,318 

8.3 

7.2 

7.2 

7.5 

8.1 

7.5 

45 to 54 years 

1,584 

1,425 

1,423 

8.4 

7.6 

7.7 

8.0 

7.7 

7.7 

55 years and over 

1,227 

1,301 

1,213 

7.8 

6.8 

6.9 

7.0 

7.9 

7.4 

Women. 16 years and over. 

6,117 

6,134 

6,088 

8.5 

6.3 

8.4 

8.5 

8.6 

8.5 

16 to 19 years 

659 

614 

638 

: 23.2 

22.7 

21.8 

21.3 

21.8 

22.7 

16 to 17 years 

266 

249 

262 

28.4 

29.5 

30.1 

27.5 

25.9 

27.5 

18 to 19 years 

391 

367 

379 

20.6 

19.7 

17.9 

18.6 

19.7 

20.6 

20 years and over 

5.458 

5.520 

5,450 

7.9 

7.7 

7.9 

8.0 

S.0 

7.9 

20 to 24 years 

908 

951 

938 

12.7 

13.5 

13.7 

13.6 

13.4 

13,2 

25 years and over 

4,525 

4.S62 

4,493 

7.3 

7.1 

7.3 

7.4 

7.4 

7.3 

25 to 54 years 

3,644 

3.668 

3,549 

7.7 

7.5 

7.7 

7.6 

7.8 

7.5 

25 to 34 years 

1,382 

1.389 

1.390 

9.1 

9.0 

9.1 

8.8 

9.1 

9.1 

35 to 44 years 

1,151 

1,104 

1,001 

7.6 

7.1 

7.5 

7.8 

7.4 

6,7 

45 lo 54 years 

1,111 

1,175 

1,158 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.5 

6.9 

6,8 

55 years and over’ 

934 

897 

1,042 

6.9 

5.8 

5.4 

6.0 

6.3 

7.3 

MARITAL STATUS 










Married men, spouse present 

3,081 

2.821 

2,819 

6.6 

5.9 

6.0 

5.9 

6.2 

6.1 

Married women, spouse present 

2,100 

1,999 

2,019 

5.8 

5.7 

5.7 

5.8 

5.6 

5.6 

Women who maintain families’ 

1,362 

1.325 

1,270 

13.4 

12.3 

11.7 

12,7 

12.8 

12.1 

FULL- OR PART-TIME STATUS 










Full-time workers® 

12,740 

12,093 

12,132 

10.2 

9.4 

9.6 

9.7 

9.8 

9.8 

Part-time workers® 

1,854 

1,972 

1,781 

6,4 

6.3 

6.4 

6.3 

6.7 

6.1 


1 Not seasonally adjusted. 

2 Full-time workers are unemployed persons who have e>^ressed a desire to work full lime (35 hours or more per week) or are on layoff from full-time jobs. 

3 Part-time workers are unemployed persons who have expressed a desire to work part time (less than 35 hours per week) or are on layoff from part-time 
jobs. 

NOTE: Detail for the seasonally adjusted data shown in this table wBI no! necessarily add to totals because of the independent seasonal adjustment of 
the various series. Updated population controls are Introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 


Table A-11. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment 

(Numbers in thousands] 



Not adjusted 



Seasonally adjusted 



Reason 

July 

2010 

June 

2011 

July 

2011 

July 

2010 

Mar. 

2011 

Apr. 

2011 

May 

2011 

June 

2011 

July 

2011 

NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 










Job losers and persons who completed 










temporary jobs 

8,964 

7,940 

8,107 

9,090 

8,209 

8,144 

8,274 

8,261 

8,215 

On temporary layoff 

1,281 

1,097 

1,294 

1,268 

1,197 

1,251 

1,214 

1,251 

1,268 

Not on temporary layoff 

7,682 

6,843 

6,813 

7.822 

7.013 

6,894 

7,060 

7,010 

6,947 

Permanent job losers 

6,383 

5,500 

5,509 

6,462 

5.625 

5,480 

5,653 

5,606 

5,567 

Persons who completed temporary jobs 

1.300 

1,343 

1,305 

1,360 

1,388 

1,414 

1,407 

1,405 

1,380 

Job leavers 

335 

923 

973 

896 

896 

942 

908 

965 

928 

Reentrants 

3,591 

3,836 

3,603 

3,417 

3,262 

3,375 

3,433 

3,430 

3,410 

New entrants 

1,647 

1.710 

1,745 

1,197 

1,360 

1,346 

1,231 

1,222 

1.270 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 

Job losers and persons who completed 










temporary jobs 

59.2 

55.1 

56.2 

62.3 

59.8 

59.0 

59.8 

59.5 

59.4 

On temporary layoff 

8.5 

7.6 

9.0 

8.7 

8.7 

9.1 

8.8 

9.0 

9.2 

Not on temporary layoff 

50.8 

47.5 

47.2 

53.6 

51.1 

49.9 

51.0 

50.5 

50.3 

Job leavers 

6.2 

6.4 

6.7 

6.1 

6,5 

6.8 

6.6 

7,0 

6.7 

Reentrants 

23.7 

26.6 

25.0 

23.4 

23.8 

24.4 

24.8 

24.7 

24,7 

New entrants 

10.9 

11.9 

12.1 

8.2 

9.9 

9.8 

8.9 

8.8 

9,2 

UNEMPLOYED AS A PERCENT OF THE 
CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE 

Job losers and persons who completed 










temporary jobs 

5.8 

5.1 

5.2 

5.9 

5.4 

5,3 

5,4 

5.4 

5.4 

Job leavers 

0.6 

0,6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

Reentrants 

2.3 

2.5 

2.3 

2.2 

2.1 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

2.2 

New entrants 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

0,8 

0,8 


NOTE: Updated population controls are Introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 


Table A-12. Unemployed persons by duration of unemployment 

[Numbers in thousands] 



Not seasonaBy at^us^ 



Seasonally adjusted 



Duration 

July 

2010 

June 

2011 

July 

2011 

July 

2010 

Mar. 

2011 

Apr. 

2011 

May 

2011 

June 

2011 

July 

2011 

NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 










Less than 5 weeks 

3,111 

3,808 

2,952 

2,833 

2,449 

2,691 

2,664 

3,076 

2,689 

5 to 14 weeks 

3,507 

2,698 

3,496 

3,098 

2,914 

2,907 

2,892 

2,972 

3,088 

15 weeks and over 

8,519 

7,903 

7,980 

8,709 

8,078 

7,845 

8,184 

8,125 

8.150 

15 to 26 weeks 

1,978 

1,»« 

1,762 

2,171 

1.957 

2,006 

1,984 

1,836 

1,965 

27 weeks and over 

6,541 

6,058 

6,218 

6,539 

6.122 

5,839 

6,200 

6,289 

6,185 

Average (mean) duration, in weeks’ 

32.6 

38.0 

39.0 

33.9 

39.0 

38.3 

39.7 

39.9 

40.4 

Median duration, in weeks 

20.3 

19.3 

19.7 

21.7 

21 7 

20.7 

22.0 

22.5 

21.2 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 










Less than 5 weeks 

20.6 

26.4 

M.5 

19.4 

18.2 

20.0 

19.4 

21.7 

19.3 

5 to 14 weeks 

23.2 

18.7 

24.2 

21.2 

21.7 

21.6 

21.0 

21.0 

22.2 

15 weeks and over 

56.3 

54.8 

K.3 

59.5 

60.1 

58.4 

59.6 

57.3 

58.5 

15 to 26 weeks 

13.1 

12.8 

12.2 

14.8 

14.6 

14.9 

14.4 

13.0 

14.1 

27 weeks and over 

43.2 

42.0 

43.1 

44.7 

45.5 

43.4 

45.1 

44.4 

44.4 


1 Beginning in January 2011, this series reliects a change to the collection of data on unemployment duration. For more information, see 
www.bls.gov/cps/duration.htm. 

NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-13. Employed and unemployed persons by occupation, not seasonally adjusted 

[Numbers in thousands] 


Occupation 

Enpkyed 

Unemployed 

Unemployment 

rates 

July 

2010 

July 

2011 

July 

2010 

July 

2011 

July 

2010 

July 

2011 

Total, 16 years and over’ 

140.134 

140,384 

15,137 

14,428 

9.7 

9,3 

Management, professional, and related occupations 

50,974 

51,662 

2,687 

2,742 

5.0 

5.0 

Management, business, and financial operations 







occupations 

21,015 

21,747 

1,045 


4.7 

4.6 

Professional and related occupations 

29,959 

29,915 

1,642 

1,689 

5.2 

5,3 

Service occupations 

25.314 

25.584 

2,903 

2,764 

10.3 

9.8 

Sales and office occupations 

33,568 

33,131 

3,494 

3,288 

9.4 

9.0 

Sales and related occupations 

15,400 

15,503 

1,723 

1,603 

10.1 

9.4 

Office and administrative support occupations 

18,188 

17,628 

1,771 

1,605 

8.9 

8.7 

Natural resources, construction, and maintenance 







occupations 

13,886 

13,417 

2,117 

1,744 

13.2 

11.5 

Farming, fishing, and forestry occupations 

1,160 

1,166 

142 

157 

i 10.9 

11.9 

Construction and extraction occupations 

7.775 

7,317 

1,470 

1,161 

15.9 

13,7 

Installation, maintenance, and repair occupations 

4,950 

4,934 

506 

426 

9.3 

7.9 

Production, transportation, and material moving 







occupations 

16,372 

16.590 

2.256 

2,103 

12.1 

11,2 

Production occupations 

8,304 

8.055 

1,161 

1,049 

12.3 

11.5 

Transportation and material moving occupations 

8,068 

8,534 

1,095 

1,054 

11.9 

11,0 


1 Persons with no previous work experience and persons whose last job was in the U.S. Armed Forces are included in the unemployed total. 

NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually v^h the release of January data. Effective with January 2011 data, occupations reflect the 
introduction of the 2010 Census occupational classification system into the Current Population Survey, or household survey. This classification system is 
derived from the 2010 Standard Occupational Classification (SOC). No historical data have been revised. Data for 2011 are not strictly comparable with 
earlier years. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-14. Unemployed persons by industry and ctess of worker, not seasonally adjusted 


industry and class of worker 

Number of 
unemployed 
persons 
(in thousands) 

[ Unemployment 

rates 


July 

2010 

July 

2011 

July 

2010 

July 

2011 

Total, 16 years and over’ 

15,137 

14,428 

9.7 

9.3 

Nonagricultural private wage and salary workers ' 

11,555 

10,515 

9.6 

8.8 

Mining, quarrying, and oil and gas extraction 

79 

53 

10.1 

6.0 

Construction 

1,528 

1,137 

17,3 

13,6 

Manufacturing 

1,556 

1,418 

10.0 

9.2 

Durable goods 

1,028 

934 

10.4 

9.6 

Nondurable goods 

528 

484 

9.2 

8.5 

VWolesaie and retail trade 

2,023 

1,916 

9.8 

9.4 

Transportation and utilities 

537 

486 

3-2 

7,8 

Information 

344 

237 

10.6 

7.6 

Financial activities 

582 

552 

6.4 

6.0 

Professional and business services 

1,447 

1.389 

10.0 

9.4 

Education and health services 

1,420 

1,263 

6.6 

5.9 

Leisure and hospitality 

1,570 

1,510 

11.4 

10-9 

Other servicGS 

469 

554 

7.4 

8.6 

Agriculture and related private wage and salary woricers 

134 

166 

8.7 

9.8 






Setf-empioyed workers, unincorporated, and unpaid family workers 

614 

653 

5.8 

6.4 


1 Persons with no previous work experience and persons v^ose last job was in ttie U.S. Armed Forces are included in the unemployed total. 
NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Tabie A-15. Alternative measures of labor underutHization 

[Percent] 


Measure 

No! seastmafly adji^ed 

July I June July 

2010 1 2011 2011 

July 

2010 

Mar. 

2011 

Seasonally adjusted 
Apr. May 

2011 2011 

June 

2011 

July 

2011 

U-1 Persons unemployed 15 weeks or longer, as 
a percent of the civilian labor force ; 

5.5 

5.1 

5.2 

5.7 

5.3 

5.1 

5.3 

5.3 

5.3 

U-2 Job losers and persons who completed 
temporary jobs, as a percent of the civilian 
labor force 

5.8 

5.1 

5.2 

5.9 

5.4 

5.3 

5.4 

5.4 

5.4 

U-3 Total unemployed, as a percent of the 
civilian labor force (official unemployment 
rate) 

9.7 

9.3 

9.3 

9.5 

8,8 

9.0 

9,1 

9.2 

9.1 

U-4 Total unemployed plus discouraged workers, 
as a percent of the civilian labor force plus 
discouraged workers 

10.4 

! 9.9 

10.0 

10.2 

9.4 

9.5 

9.5 

9.8 

9.8 

U-5 Total unemployed, plus discouraged workers, 
plus ait other persons marginally attached to 
the labor force, as a percent of the civilian 
labor force plus all persons marginally attached 
to the labor force 

11.2 

10.9 

10.9 

11.0 

i 

10.3 

10,4 

10.3 

10.7 

10.7 

U-6 Total unemployed, plus all persons 
marginally attached to the labor force, plus 
total employed part time for economic reasons, 
as a percent of the civilian labor force plus all 
persons marginally attached to the labor 
force 

16.8 

16.4 

16.3 

16.5 

15.7 

15.9 

15.8 

16.2 

16.1 


NOTE: Persons marginally attached to the labor force are those who cuirently are neither working nor looldng for work but indicate that they want and are 
available for a job and have looked for work sometime in the past 12 months. Discouraged workers, a subset of the marginally attached, have given a 
job-market related reason for not currently looking for work. Persorrs employed part time for economic reasons are those who want and are available for 
full-fime work but have had to settle for a part-time schedule. Updated population controls are Introduced annually wiUi the release of January data. 
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HOUSEHOLD DATA 

Table A-16. Persons not In the labor force and multiple jobholders by sex, not seasonally adjusted 

[Numbers in thousands] 


Category 

Tot^ 

Men 

Women 

July 

2010 

July 

2011 

July 

2010 

July 

2011 

July 

2010 

July 

2011 

NOT IN THE LABOR FORCE 







Total not in the labor force 

82,620 

84,859 

32,135 

33,476 

50,484 

51,383 

Persons who currently want a job 

6,143 

6,810 

2,801 

3,072 

3.343 

3,738 

Marginally attached to the labor force’ 

2,622 

2,785 

1,385 

1,392 

1,237 

1,393 

Discouraged workers® 

1.185 

1,119 

742 

639 

443 

480 

Other persons marginally attached to the labor force® .... 

1,437 

1,667 

644 

754 

793 

913 

MULTIPLE JOBHOLDERS 







Total multiple jobholders'* 

6,579 

6,724 

3,206 

3,371 

3,373 

3,353 

Percent of total employed 

4.7 

4.0 

4.3 

4.5 

5.2 

5.1 

Primary job full time, secondary job part time 

3,424 

3,569 

1,821 

1,994 

1,603 

1,574 

Primary and secondary jobs both part time 

1,679 

1,726 

557 

628 

1,122 

1,098 

Primary and secondary Jobs both full time 

283 

246 

199 

151 

84 

95 

Hours vary on primary or secondary job 

1,144 

1,118 

604 

557 

540 

561 


1 Data refer to persons who wan! a job, have searched for wwk during the {sior 12 months, and were available to take a job during the reference week, 
but had not looked for work in the past 4 weeks. 

2 Includes those who did not actively look for work in the prior 4 weeks for reasons such as thinks no work avaiiable. could not find work, lacks schooling 
or training, employer thinks too young or old, and other types of discriminatron. 

3 includes those who did not actively look for work in the prior 4 weeks for such reascns as school or family responsibilities, ill health, and transportation 
problems, as well as a number for whom reason for nonparhcipation was n<^ determined. 

4 Includes a small number of persons who work part time <xi ttidr primary job and full time on ttreir secondary job{s), not shown separately. 

NOTE: Updated population controls are introduced annually with the release of January data. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Table B-1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and selected Industry detail 

[In thousands] 




Not season^ ac^us^ed 



Seasonally adjusted 


Industry 

July 

2010 

May 

3)11 

•Mine 

2011” 

July 

2011” 

July 

2010 

May 

2011 

June 

2011” 

July 

2011” 

Change 

from: 

June2011 • 
Juiy2011” 

Total nonfarm 

129,569 

131,707 

132,151 . 

10,920 

129.932 

131,027 

131,073 

131,190 

117 

Total private 

108,252 

1(»,199 

1t0J)66 

110,062 

107,351 

108,922 

109,002 

109,156 

154 

Goods-producing 

18,104 

18,0^ 

18,324 

18,417 

17,791 

18,019 

18.035 

18.077 

42 

Mining and logging 

722 

777 

797 

812 

711 

780 

790 

800 

10 

Logging 

51.6 

457 

467 

49.1 

50,5 

47.4 

46.9 

47,6 

0.7 

Mining 

670.7 

731.2 

7505 

763.3 

660-1 

732.7 

742,8 

751.9 

9.1 

Oil and gas extraction 

1M.3 

171.9 

175.7 

177.3 

158.2 

171.8 

173 3 

174.7 

1.4 

Mining, except oil and gas' 

a)9.7 

215.0 

220.1 

219.9 

202.9 

212,4 

213.4 

212.7 

-0.7 

Coat mining 

B0.3 

^6 

87.3 

86.5 

80-6 

36,6 

86.7 

86-0 

-0.7 

Support activities far mining 

301.7 

344.3 

K4.7 

366.1 

299.0 

348,5 

356,1 

364.5 

8.4 

Construction 

5.771 

5.^ 

5,734 

5,814 

5,500 

5,529 

5,524 

5,532 

8 

Construction of buildings 

1,271.6 

1,212.3 

1,2535 

1,265,5 

1,221.8 

1,217.2 

1,217,7 

1,218.7 

1,0 

Residential building 

587.4 

557.0 

579.5 

581.8 

564.0 

558.2 

557.1 

556.0 

-1.1 

Nonresidentia! building 

684.2 

655.3 

674.0 

683.7 

657.8 

659.0 

660.6 

662.7 

2.1 

Heavy and civil engineering construction 

884.9 

871.8 

896.8 

908.9 

825.9 

848,3 

847 3 

846.9 

-0.4 

Specialty trade contractors 

3,614.7 

3,484.7 

3.582.0 

3,639.4 

3.452.4 

3,463,7 

3,458.6 

3,466.2 

7.6 

Residential specialty trade contractors 

1,5^.2 

1.48a9 

1,520.9 

1.541.5 

1.45B.6 

1,463.4 

1,455.4 

1,454.9 

-0,5 

Nonresidential specialty trade contractors. . . . 

2.078.5 

2,0(X).8 

2.061 1 

2.097.9 

1.993.8 

2,000.3 : 

2,003.2 

2,011.3 

8,1 

Manufacturing 

11.611 

11,683 

11.793 ! 

11.791 

11,580 

11,710 

11,721 

11.745 

24 

Durable goods 

7.112 

7,263 

7.331 

7,317 

7,114 

7,271 

7,288 

7,311 

23 

Wood products 

350.0 

336.6 

340.0 

336.1 

342.8 

337.0 

331.8 

327.7 

-4,1 

Nonmetailic mineral products 

381.7 

375.3 

382 6 

382.9 

371,6 

372.2 

372.1 

371.0 

-0.3 

Primary metals. 

364,6 

303.2 

3B6.1 

384.7 

365.2 

363.8 

384.7 

385 9 

1.2 

Fabricated metal products 

1,293.5 

1.349 6 

1.365.4 

1.368,7 

1,295.2 

1,355.8 

1,362.4 

1,366.9 

4.5 

Machinery 

999.7 

1,038.1 

t. 050.8 

1,063.3 

996.2 

1,041.1 

1,045.3 

1,046.8 

1.5 

Computer and electronic products' 

1.105.1 

1,121 0 

1.129.3 

1,130.4 

1,101.4 

1,123.4 

1,125.5 

1,128.0 

2.5 

Computer and peripheral equipment 

161.5 

169.9 

171.7 

171.9 

161.8 

169.9 

171.9 

171,9 

0.0 

Communication equipment 

116.3 

117.9 

119.0 

117.3 ; 

118.2 

118,3 

118.0 

1175 

•0.5 

Semiconductors ar^d electronic 
components 

371.9 1 

382.9 

385-4 

3B8.4 : 

371,3 

384,4 

384.4 

387,8 

3.4 

Electronic instruments 

408.3 

402.7 

404.9 

404.4 

405,4 

403,2 

403,4 

402 8 

i -0.6 

Electrical equipment and appiiances 

364.3 

368.8 

371.5 

372.7 

362.1 

1 370 0 

370.6 

371.3 

0.7 

Transportation equipment’ 

1.323.7 

1.361.6 

1,372.7 

1,355.5 

1,353.5 

1,360 6 

1,385.5 

1,379.9 

144 

Motor vehicles and parts* 

664.6 

696.0 

702.9 

686.0 

695.9 

697 5 

699.6 

711.6 

12.0 

Furniture and related products 

363.0 

353.1 

354.5 

356.3 

' 356.6 

351,7 

351.7 

354.5 

2.S 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 

S66.6 

573.6 

578.2 

576.6 

! 566.7 

575 7 

578.4 

578,0 

•0.4 

Nondurable goods 

4,499 

4,420 

4.462 

4,474 

4,466 

4,439 

4.433 

. 4,434 

1 

Food manufacturing 

1.473.8 

1.429.5 

1,448.3 

1,465-9 

1,451 4 

1,448.7 

1,443 8 

1,445.5 

1.7 

Severegas and tobacco products 

163.9 

182.1 

189-7 

190.5 

180.3 

182.9 

185.3 

184,8 

-0,7 

Textile mills 

1194 

122.6 

123.6 

123.3 

119,8 

122.1 

122.8 

123.6 

08 

Textile product mills 

119.9 

116.5 

117.5 

116.7 

119,9 

116.4 

116.4 

116.0 

■0.4 

Apparel 

156,2 

156.2 

156.9 

153.4 

156.7 

155.7 

154,9 

152.9 

•2.0 

Leather and allied products 

26.9 

29.0 

29.6 

26.2 

27 4 

29.0 

29.2 

291 

■0,1 

Paper and paper products 

399 0 

335.1 

399.5 

400.8 

396 6 

396.4 

397.4 

3980 

0.8 

Printing and related support activities 

487.7 

469.3 

470-0 

467.3 

489 1 

469.5 

467.8 

466 2 

■1.6 

Petroleum and coal products 

118.0 

113.8 

115.1 

116.0 

114.3 

112.6 

112 1 

111.9 

-0.2 

Chemicals 

786.4 

775.3 

780.5 

782 4 

782.8 

7761 

776.4 

777.7 

1.3 

Plastics and ruKter products 

626.0 

630.5 

631.3 

629.4 

628.0 

629.3 

626 6 

628.7 

2,1 

Pnvate service-providing 

90.148 

91,170 

91,742 

91,645 

89,560 

90,903 

90,967 

91,079 

112 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

24.6CK 

24,838 

24.991 

24.967 

24,609 

24,893 

24,923 

24,951 

28 

Wholesale trade 

5.483.5 

6.544.8 

5,579.1 

5.576.6 

5,453.8 

5,538.0 

5,543.7 

5,545 4 

1.7 

Durable goods 

2,7:K.7 

2,773.1 

2,791.7 

2.790.6 

2,717.6 

2.773 6 

2,776,9 

2,775.0 

-1.9 

Nondurable goods 

1,342.2 

i,9re.€ 

1.955.4 

1,964.6 

1.929.9 

1,948.3 

1,948.3 

1,951.4 

3.1 

Electronic markets and agents and brokers... 

^.6 

816-1 

822.0 

821 4 

806.3 

818.1 

818.5 

819-0 

0.5 

Retail trade 

14.411.5 

14.480-4 

14.565.0 

14.593 3 

14,419.3 

14,539.1 

14,550.3 

14,576.2 

25.9 

Motor vehicle and parts dealers’ 

1,632.9 

1.6762 

1.688.0 

1.693 8 

1,616,5 

1,669.8 

1,670.3 

1,675 3 

5,0 

Automobile dealers 

1.006.8 

1.07.6 

1,045.4 

1.048.8 

1.001.9 

1,037,3 

1,039.5 

1,041.4 

1 9 

Furniture and home furnishings stores 

429.3 

428.7 

429.2 

432.5 

435,0 

436.1 

436.6 

433.1 

1.5 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-1. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and selected Industry detail 
— Continued 

[In thousands} 




Not ^asonally ac^isted 



Seasonally adjusted 


industry 

Jdy 

2010 

May 

2011 

June 

2011'* 

Jtfiy 

2011” 

July 

2010 

May 

2011 

June 

2011” 

July 

2011” 

Change 

from: 

June2011 - 
Juiy2011” 

Retail trade - Continued 










Electronics and appliance stores 

485.4 

491.6 

493.9 

494.1 

494.7 

501.5 

502.1 

503,6 

1,5 

Building material and garden supply stores... 

1,147.0 

1,168.9 

1.1 7&6 

1,148.7 

1,120.8 

1,122.3 

1,120.4 

1,118,3 

-2,1 

Food and beverage stores 

2,825.4 

2.631.0 

2,856.7 

2,854.2 

2,808.4 

2,830.6 

2,832,4 

2,830.8 

-1,5 

Health and personal care stores 

979.2 

970.8 

970.7 

976.5 

978.1 

972,7 

969,4 

978-0 

8,6 

Gasdine stations 

833.5 

822.5 

831.5 

834.1 

820.2 

820-1 

822.6 

821,5 

-1-1 

Clothing and clothing accessories stores 

1.371.7 

1.386 7 

1,407.2 

1,4305 

1,378.2 

1,427.2 

1,430-6 

1,434,0 

3.4 

Sporting goods, hobby, book, and music 










stores 

578.9 

579.1 

577.5 

5615 

600.6 

597.4 

596.6 

598.3 

1.7 




2,958.1 

1,465.6 







Department stores 

1,467.0 

1.451 8 

1,479.6 

1,497.3 

1,493.8 

1,495.9 

1.501.3 

5-4 

Miscellaneous store retailers 

764.3 

766.1 

769.6 

775.8 

760.7 

765.0 

766.8 

770.8 

4,0 

Nonstore retailed 

406.2 

405.6 

403.8 

406.7 

419.1 

416.5 

416.6 

• 417.6 

1,0 

Transportation and warehousing 

4,1565 

Afim.5 

4,»1.8 

4,236.2 

4.184.8 

4,264.4 

4,276.8 

4,277.9 

1.1 

Air transportation 

465.9 

475.5 

479.1 

481.9 

462.6 

475.7 

478.4 

480-8 

2.4 

Rail transportation 

216.9 

223.2 

2265 

227.3 

216.0 

223,5 

226.3 

226.2 

-0.1 

Water transportation 

65.2 

64.3 

65.0 

64.7 

62.8 

64.0 

63.1 

62.7 

-0 4 

Truck transportation 

1,264.2 

1,273.1 

1598-2 

1,2999 

1,246.7 

1,278.5 

1,282.5 

1,283.8 

1-3 

Transit and ground passenger 










transportafion 

3«).5 

4633 

445.4 

385.2 

437.5 

446.3 

447.1 

445.3 

-1.8 

Pipeline transportation 

42.3 

431 

43.5 

43.6 

41.9 

43.3 

43.5 

43.3 

-0.2 

Scenic and sightseeing transportation 

^.0 

31.5 

36.4 

385 

27.6 

29.2 

29.6 

28.9 

-0.7 

Support activities tor transportafion 

547.0 

552-5 

558.3 

558.4 

544.4 

554.7 

556.2 

556.6 

0.4 

Couriere and messengers 

512.6 

512 0 . 

515.5 , 

509.8 

518.3 

521.8 

522.4 

522.1 : 

-0.3 

Warehousing and storage 

625.9 

622-0 

623.9 

627.1 

627.0 

627.4 

627.7 

628.2 . 

0,5 

Utilities 

553.4 

552.4 

554.9 

555.8 

550.7 

551,6 

551.7 

551,7 

0.0 

InfoitnaHon 

2,714 

2.688 

2.697 

2,685 i 

2,706 

2,684 

2.684 

2,683 

■1 

Publishing industries, except Internet 

7^.2 

7525 

757.4 

758,2 

760.5 

755.4 

755.9 

756,2 

0.3 

Motii^ piciure and sound recording 










Irtdustries 

382.4 

377.6 

376.6 

388.3 

372.8 

367.9 

366.0 

365.3 

0.3 

Broadcasting, except internet 

293.6 

293.1 

29S.3 

294.8 

294.8 

295.1 

295.4 

29S.1 

-0.3 

Telecommunications 

892.0 

866.1 

866.0 

862.8 

894.1 

869.7 

366.4 

865,7 

-2.7 

Data processirtg, hosting and related 










services 

240.6 

242.8 

240.7 

238.5 

241.5 

240.4 

239.5 

239.3 

-0.2 

Other Information services 

143.3 

155-8 

161.0 

162.6 

142,5 

155.9 

158.5 

160,4 

1,9 

Financial acllvtltes 

7,674 

7,617 

7,657 

7,669 

7,618 

7,625 

7,607 

7,803 

•4 

Finance and insurance. 

5.700.9 

5,668.0 

5.683.8 

5,685.0 

5,686,7 

5,676.7 

5,666.8 

5,662.9 

-3.9 

Monetary euthorlfies - central bank 

20.8 

215 

215 

21.7 

20.7 

21.2 

21.2 

21.5 

0.3 

Credit Intermediation end related 










activities’ 

2.548.9 

2.543-5 

2,548.1 

2.547.7 

2.541.8 

2,548.1 

2,540.7 

2,537.7 

-3 0 

Depository credit intermediatiori’ 

1,738.2 

1,754 6 

1,759.1 

1,764.2 

1,732.4 

1,757,2 

1,755.2 

1,754.9 

•0.3 

Commercial banking 

1,312.6 

1.325-S 

1,326.5 

1,330.6 

1,307 6 

1,327 3 

1,323.7 

1,323.9 

0.2 

Securities, commodity contracts. 










investments 

806.2 

8W.9 

812.6 

8145 

803.0 

608.9 

811.5 

812.2 

0,7 

Insurartce carriers and related activities 

2,237.3 

2,211.2 

2,215.8 

2,2135 

2.233.8 

2,211.6 

2,207,5 

2,203.9 

•3,6 

Funds, trusts, end other financial vehicles. . . 

87.7 

86.2 

86.0 

88.0 

87.4 

86.9 

85.9 

87.6 

1.7 

Real estate and rent^ and leasing 

^ff72.8 

1,949.3 

1,973.1 

1,983$ 

1.931.7 

1,943.7 

1,940.5 

1,939.8 

•0.9 

Real estate 

1,408.4 

1,408.3 

1,419.7 

1,428.1 

1,387.8 

1,408.9 

1,403.9 

1,404.5 

0.6 

Rental and leasing services 

539.4 

515.3 

527.7 

529.7 

519.1 

514 1 

511.0 

509.7 

-1.3 

Lessors of nonfmancial intangible assets 

25.0 

25.7 

2S.7 

25.7 

24.8 

25,7 

25,6 

25.4 

•0.2 

Professional and business services 

16,777 

17,153 

17,299 

17,266 

16,681 

17,155 

17,159 

17,193 

34 

Professional and technical services’ 

7,386.2 

7,548.5 

7.608.8 

7,624.9 

7,414.6 

7,619.9 

7,631.2 

7,648.9 

17.7 

Legal services 

1,123.7 

1,109.5 

1,121.8 

1,124.9 

1,111.2 

1,1135 

1,110.6 

1,114.6 

4,0 

Accounting and bookkeeping serwces 

809.7 

8755 

866.1 

850.5 

8B2.0 

923.2 

928.2 

924.6 

•3,6 

Architectural and ertgineering services 

1,2«).6 

1592-4 

1511 4 

1.317.8 

1,275.2 

1,295.0 

1,295.6 

1,296.9 

1.3 

Computer s^^tems design and related 










services 

1.444.5 

1,4K.1 

1,504.9 

1,516.1 

1,441 7 

1,499 8 

1,506.6 

1,512.7 

6.1 

Management and technical consulting 










services 

993.7 

1,034.3 

1,043.7 

1,051.6 

990.0 

1,038 5 

1,040.6 

1,046-0 

5-4 

Management of companies and enterprises. ... 

1,872.3 

1,881.3 

1,894.3 

1,895.4 

1,862.8 

1,833.5 

1,883.8 

1,086.9 

3.1 

Administrative and waste services 

7.518.8 

7,7235 

7,7^5 

7,745.3 

7,403,2 

7,651.2 

7,644.3 

7,657 6 

13.3 


See footnotes at end of fable 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Table B-l. Employees on nonfarm payrolls by industry sector and selected industry detail 
— Continued 

[In thousands] 




^k>t seasonally atfu^ed 



Seasonally adjusted 


Industry 

Jtdy 

2010 

May 

a}ii 

June 

2011” 

July 

2011” 

July 

2010 

May 

2011 

June 

2011” 

July 

2011” 

Change 

from- 

June201 1 - 
July2011P 

Administrative and waste services - Continued 

Administrative and support services’ 

7,140.3 

lasoA 

7.426.9 

7,372.4 

7.041.9 

7,288-4 

7,281.7 

7,294.2 

12.5 











Tentporary help services 

2.066.5 

2,249.9 

2247.6 

2,198.8 

2,073.3 

2,241.2 

2,229-6 

2,229.9 

0-3 

Business support services 

7952 

795.6 

796.3 

790.5 

808.5 

803.1 

804.6 

803.1 

-1.5 

Services to buildings and dwellings 

i,85ai 

1.83a8 

1279.3 

1,883.2 

1,744,9 

1,765.8 

1,763-0 

1,766.3 

3,3 

Waste management and remediation 
services 

%9.5 

mi 

3692 

3729 

361.3 

362.8 

362.6 

363.4 

0-8 

Education and health services 

19,256 

19,989 

19,759 

19,638 

19,571 

19,926 

19,938 ■ 

19,976 

38 

Educational services 

2,8«.3 

32'».5 

3207.9 

2,900.8 

3,154.9 

3,204.4 

3,203.0 

3,204.6 

1-6 

Health care and soaa! assistance 

16,390.9 

16,739.3 

16,751.2 

16,737.5 

16,416.3 

16,722,0 

16,734.6 

16,771.3 

36,7 

Health care^ 

1 3,^.9 

14.028.5 

14,088.2 

14,123.0 

13,784.5 

14.045 4 

14,062,0 

14,093.3 

31,3 

Ambulatory health cars services’ 

5.991.5 

6,115.1 

6,139.7 

6,149.0 

5,980.2 

6,117.5 

6,131,2 

6,145.3 

14.1 

Offices of physicians 

2,314.3 

2,346.0 

2,35^7 

2.362.9 

2,314,1 

2,351 ,0 

2,354.3 

2,360.6 

6-3 

Outpatient care centers 

601.5 

619.5 

6202 

618.5 

600,7 

619.2 

619.2 

6187 

-0.5 

Home health care services 

1.084.9 

1,117.5 

1.122.4 

1,123.6 

1,082.2 

1,116-6 

1,121.5 

1,124-6 

3.1 

Hospitals 

4,696 2 

4,732.8 

4,760-5 

4.773-0 

4,681.0 

4,743 8 

4,741 8 : 

4,755.8 

14.0 

Nursing and residential care facilities' . . .. 

3,1422 

3,180.6 

3,198.0 

3,201.0 

3,133.3 

3,184.1 

3,189 0 

3,192,2 

3,2 

Nursing care facilities. 

1,665.7 

1,679.5 

1,689.8 , 

1,688.3 

1,662.6 

1,681.1 

1,686,0 

1 ,685,5 

-0-5 

Social assistance’ 

2.561 0 

2,710.8 

2,663.0 

2,614.5 

2.621 8 

2,676.6 

2,672.6 

2,678.0 

5,4 

Child day care services 

781.8 

884.2 

833.9 

791.1 

847.1 

860.0 

851.7 

854.9 

3.2 

Leisure and hospitality 

13.6^ 

13,418 

13,821 

13.«K 

13,013 

13,176 

13,208 

13,225 

17 

Arts, entertainment, and recreation 

2.23S.1 

1,960.9 

2,151.2 

2,220.9 

1,924.1 

1,885.4 

1,898.8 

1,912.3 

13.5 

Performing arts and spectator sports 

453,4 

419.4 

428.5 

445.0 

419.3 

399.5 

407,0 

412.5 

5,5 

Museums, historical sites, zoos, and parks... 

143.4 

135.0 

144.4 

147.9 

127.8 

129.5 

131.0 

131.6 

0.6 

Amusemfttts, gambling, and recreation 

1,638.3 

i 1,406-5 

1,578.3 

1,628.0 

1,377.0 

1,356.4 

1,360.8 

1 ,368,2 

7.4 

Accommodation and food services 

11,453.4 

11.457.1 

11,670.0 

11,680.9 

11,088.6 

11.289.7 

11,309.6 

11,312.6 

3.0 

AccommodaUon 

1,912.8 

. 1.785.5 

1.699 9 

1,960.8 

1,774.1 

1,790.0 

1,806.5 

1.809.2 

2.7 

Food services and drinking places 

9,540.6 

; 9,671.6 

9.770-1 

9,720.1 

9,314.5 

9,499.7 

9,503.1 

9,503.4 

03 

Other services 

5.433 

5,467 

5.516 

5,618 

5.352 

5,445 

5,448 

5.448 

0 

Repair and maintenance 

1,144.3 

1.161-9 

1,166.8 

1,161,6 

1,136,5 

1,152.3 

1,153.1 

1,153,1 

0.0 

Personal and laundry services 

1,268.3 

1.296.3 

1.301.6 

1297.2 

1,260.9 

1,281.7 

1,285.3 

1.269.0 

3.7 

Membership associations end organizations. . . . 

3,020.4 

3.008.6 

3.049.6 

3,058.9 

2,964.5 

3,010.8 

3,009.8 

3,006.1 

-3 7 

Government 

21,317 

22,508 

22,085 

20,856 

22,581 

22,105 

22,071 

22,034 

•37 

Federal 

3.077,0 

2,644.0 

2,847.0 

2,862.0 

3.041.0 

2,845.0 

2,832.0 

2,834.0 

2.0 

Federal, except U.S. Postal Service 

2,417.7 

2,217.1 

2,224.9 

2,231.5 

2.388.2 

2,214.9 

2.205.2 

2,207,2 

2.0 

U.S Postal Service 

658.9 

626.5 

622.3 

630.6 

652.4 

630.5 

627.0 

826.6 

-0,4 

State government 

4,854.0 

5.135.0 

4,872.0 

4,768.0 

5,154.0 

5,093 0 

5,087.0 

5,064.0 

-23.0 

State government educabon 

2.073.3 

2,418,7 

2.147 1 

2.075.3 

2,393.3 

2,387.2 

2,388.7 

2,389 8 

1.1 

State goverftment, excluding education 

2.781 1 

2.716.1 

2,724.9 

2,692.4 

2,760.8 

2,705.7 

2,697.9 

2,674.1 

•23.8 

Local government 

13,386.0 

14.529-0 

14.366-0 

13.226.0 

14,386.0 

14.167.0 

14,152.0 

14,136.0 

-16.0 

Local government education 

6,812.6 

8.269.4 

7.934.1 

6.743.7 

8.030.1 

7,895-9 

7,886.3 

7,874.1 

-12.2 

Local government, excluding education 

6,573.7 

6,259.3 

6.431.7 

6,484.0 

6.355.6 

6,270.6 

6,265,7 

6,261.9 

-3.8 


1 Includes other industries, no) shown separately. 

2 Includes motor vehicles, motor vehicle bodies and trailers, and motor vehicle parts. 

3 Includes ambulatory health care services, hospitals, and nur^ng and resideniial care taoHties. 
p Preliminary 
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ESTABUSHMENT DATA 

Table B-2, Average weekly hours and overtime of all employees on private nonfarm payrolls by industry 
sector, seasonally adjusted 


Industry 

Jufy 

2010 

May 

2011 

June 

2011 P 

July 

2011 P 

AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS 





Total private 

34.2 

34.4 

34.3 

34,3 

Goods-producing 

39.6 

40.1 

39.9 

39.8 

Mining and logging 

43.6 

44.6 

44.7 

44.2 

Construction 

37.8 

38.5 

38.4 

38.3 

Manufacturing 

40.2 

40.6 

40.3 

40.3 

Durable goods 

40.5 

40.9 

40.7 

40.6 

Nondurable goods 

39.6 

40.0 

39.8 

39.8 

Private service-providing 

33.1 

33.2 

33.2 

33.2 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

34.3 

34.5 

34.5 

34.5 

Wholesale trade 

38.2 

38.7 

38.6 

38.6 

Retail trade 

31.4 

31.4 

31,4 

31.4 

Transportation and warehousing 

38.5 

38.7 

38.6 

38.6 

Utilities 

41.1 

42,1 

41.6 

41.7 

Information 

36.6 

36.6 

36,6 

36.6 

Financial activities 

37.0 

37.1 

37.1 

37.4 

Professional and business services 

35.5 

35.7 

35.7 

35.7 

Education and health services 

32.8 

32.8 

32.8 

32.9 

Leisure and hospitality 

! 25.8 

25.9 

25.8 

25.8 

Other services 

31.7 

31.8 

31.7 

31.7 

AVERAGE OVERTIME HOURS 





Manufacturing 

3.0 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

Durable goods 

2.9 

3,2 

3.1 

3.1 

Nondurable goods 

3.1 

3.3 

3.2 

3.2 


p Preliminary 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-3. Average hourly and weekly earnings of all employees on private nonfarm payrolls by industry 
sector, seasonally adjusted 


industry 

1 A\«rage hourly earnings 

j Average weekly earnings 

July 

2010 

May 

2011 

June 

2011** 

July 

201 IP 

July 

2010 

May 

2011 

June 

201 IP 

July 

2011P 

Total private 

$22.61 

$23.02 

$23.03 

$23.13 

$ 773.26 

$ 791.89 

$ 789.93 

$ 793.36 

Goods-producing 

24.06 

24.41 

24.39 

24.46 

952.78 

978.84 

973.16 

973.51 

Mining and logging 

27.40 

28.34 

27.^ 

27,97 

1,194.64 

1,263.96 

1,249.81 

1,236.27 

Construction 

25.18 

25.36 

25.36 

25.37 

951.80 

976.36 

973.82 

971.67 

Manufacturing 

23.a5 

23.70 

23.68 

23.79 

937.87 

962.22 

954.30 

958.74 

Durable goods 

24.'^ 

25.21 i 

^.22 

25,33 

1,004.00 

1,031.09 

1,026.45 

1 ,028.40 

Nondurable goods 

20.95 

21.16 

21.10 

21.20 

829.62 

846.40 

039.78 

843.76 

Private service-providing 

22.27 

22.68 

22.71 

22.81 

737.14 

752.98 

753.97 

757.29 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

19.67 

20.01 

a).03 

20.13 

674.68 

690.35 

691,04 

694.49 

Wholesale trade 

26.17 

26.30 

26.31 

26.46 

999.69 

1,017.81 

1,015.57 

1,021.36 

Retail trade 

15.59 

15.78 

15.81 

15.95 

489.53 

495.49 

496.43 

500.83 

Transportation and warehousing 

20.92 

21.62 

21.64 

21.64 

805.42 

836.69 

835.30 

835.30 

Utilities 

32.51 

33.77 

33.86 

33.49 

1,336.16 

1,421.72 

1,408.58 

1,396.53 

Information ; 

30.43 

31.61 

31.47 

31.39 

1,113.74 

1,156.93 

1,151.80 

1,148.87 

Financial activities 

27.27 

27.72 

27.72 

27.59 

1,008.99 

1,028.41 

1,028.41 

1,031.87 

Professional and business services 

27.32 

27.66 

' 27.78 

28.02 

969.86 

987.46 

991.75 

1.000.31 

Education and health services 

22.97 

23.54 

23.54 

23.69 

753,42 

772.11 

772,11 

779.40 

Leisure and hospitality 

13.07 

13.24 

13.19 

13.22 

337,21 

342.92 

340,30 

341.08 

Other services 

20.14 

20.40 

20.47 

20.51 

638.44 

648.72 

648,90 

650.17 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Table B-4. Indexes of aggregate weekly hours and payrolls for all employees on private nonfarm payrolls by 
industry sector, seasonally adjusted 


Industry 

1 Index of aggregate weekly hours^ 

I index of aggregate weekly payrolls® 

July 

2010 

May 

2011 

June 
201 IP 

July 

Percent 
change 
from: 
June 
2011 - 
July 
2011“ 

July 

2010 

May 

2011 

June 

2011“ 

July 

2011“ 

Percent 
change 
from: 
June 
2011 - 
July 
2011“ 

Total private 

92,0 

93.9 

93.7 

93.8 1 

0.1 

99.2 

103.1 

102.9 

103,5 

0.6 

Goods-producing 

80,3 

82.3 

82.0 

82.0 1 

0.0 

87.3 

90.8 

90.4 

90.6 

0.2 

Mining and logging 

97.4 

109.3 

111.0 

111.1 

0.1 

107.2 

124.4 

124.6 

124.8 

0.2 

Construction 

71.6 

73-4 

73.1 

73.0 

-0.1 

78.4 

80.8 

80.6 

80.5 

•0.1 

Manufacturing 

83.7 

85.5 

85.0 

85.2 

0.2 

90.9 

94.3 . 

93.6 

94.2 

0.6 

Durable goods 

81.1 

83.7 

83.5 

83.6 

0.1 

89-3 

93.7 . 

93.5 

94.0 

0.5 

Nondurable goods 

88.3 

88.6 

88.1 

88.1 

0.0 

93.8 

95.2 

94.3 

94.7 

0.4 

Private service-providing 

95.2 

96.9 

97.0 

97.1 

0.1 

102.7 

106.5 

106.7 

107.3 

0.6 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

91.7 

93.3 

93.4 

93.6 

0.2 ; 

97.1 

100.5 

100.7 

101.4 

0.7 

Wholesale trade 

90.3 

93.5 

93.4 

93.4 

0.0 

99.3 

102.6 

102.5 

103.1 

0.6 

Retail trade 

91.9 

92.7 

92.6 

92.9 

0.1 

94,8 

96.7 

97.0 

98.0 

1,0 

Transportation and warehousing 

92.2 

94.5 

94.5 

94.5 

0.0 

97.9 

103.6 

103.8 

103.8 

0-0 

Utilities 

97.9 

100.4 

99.3 

99.5 

0.2 

105.2 

112.1 

111,1 

110.1 

-0.9 

Information 

90.4 

89.7 

89,7 

89.7 

0.0 

98.0 

101.0 

100,5 

100.2 

-0.3 

Financial activities 

92.9 

93.2 

93.0 

93.7 

0.8 

98.9 

100.9 

100.6 

100.9 

0.3 

Professional and business services 

93.1 

96.3 

96.3 

96.5 

0.2 

103.1 

107.9 

106.4 

109.6 

1,1 

Education and health services 

104.5 

106.4 

106.4 

107.0 

0.6 

112.4 

117.3 

117.4 

118.7 

1.1 

Leisure and hospitality 

95.8 

97.4 

97.2 

97.4 

0.2 

101,0 

104.0 

103.5 

103.8 

0.3 

Other services 

94.2 

95.9 

95.7 

95.7 

0.0 

107.6 

111.1 

111.2 

111.4 

0.2 


1 The indexes of aggregate weekly hours are calculated by dividing Ihe current month’s estimates of aggregate hours by the corresponding 2007 annual 
average aggregate hours. Aggregate hours estimates are the product of estimates of average weekly hours and employment. 

2 The indexes of aggregate weekly payrolls are calculated by dividing the current month's estimates of aggregate weekly payrolls by the corresponding 
2007 annual average aggregate weekly payrolls. Aggregate payrolls estimates are the product of estimates of average hourly earnings, average weekly 
hours, and employment. 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-5. Employment of women on nonfarm payrolls by industry sector, seasonally adjusted 


Industry 

1 Wwnen employees (in thousands) 

1 Percent of ail employees 

Jidy 

3)10 

May 

2011 

June 

2011P 

July 

2011'’ 

July 

2010 

May 

2011 

June 

2011'’ 

July 

2011 P 

Total nonfarm 

64,671 

64,842 

64,853 

64,834 

49.8 

49.5 

49.5 

49.4 

Total private 

51,811 

52,271 

52,281 

52,306 

48.3 

48.0 

48.0 

47.9 

Goods-producing 

4,095 

4.059 

4,064 

4.062 

23.0 

22.5 

22.5 

22.5 

Mining and logging 

97 

104 

105 

105 

13.6 

13.3 

13,3 

13.1 

Construction 

720 

707 

709 

713 

13.1 

12.8 

12.8 

12.9 

Manufacturing 

3,278 

3,248 

3,250 

3.244 

28.3 

27.7 

27.7 

27.6 

Durable goods 

1,735 

1,721 

1,726 

1,724 

24.4 

23.7 

23,7 

23.6 

Nondurable goods 

1,543 

1.527 1 

1,524 

1,520 

34.5 

34.4 

34.4 

34.3 

Private service-providing 

47,716 

48,212 

46,217 

48.244 

53.3 

53.0 

53.0 

53.0 

Trade, transportation, and utilities ' 

10,003 

10,001 

9.999 

9.999 

40.6 

40.2 

40.1 

40.1 

Wholesale trade 

1,635.8 

1,663.0 

1,665.3 

1.669 4 

30.0 

30.0 

30.0 

30.1 

Retail trade 

7,223.8 

7,195.3 

7,190 9 

7,190 0 

50.1 

49.5 

49.4 

49.3 

Transportation and warehousing 

1,004.6 

i,ooao 

1,008.1 

1,004.7 

24.0 

23,6 

23.6 

23.5 

Utilities 

138.4 

134.7 

134.9 

134.9 

25.1 

24,4 

24.5 

24.5 

Information 

1 1,102 

1.(»2 

1,091 

1,092 

40.7 

40.7 

40.6 

40.7 

Financial activities 

4,484 

4,454 

4,446 

4,441 

58.9 

58.4 

58.4 

58.4 

Professional and business services 

7,409 

7,624 

7.625 

7,624 

44.4 

44.4 

44.4 

44,3 

Education and health services 

15,OM 

15.292 

15,304 

15,325 

77,1 

76.7 

76.8 

76.7 

Leisure and hospitality 

6.789 

6.876 

6,878 

6.883 

52.2 

52.2 

52.1 

52.1 

Other services 

2,839 

2,873 

2,874 

2.875 

52.9 

52.8 

52.8 

52.8 

Government 

12.860 

12,571 

12.572 

12,528 

57.0 

56.9 

57.0 

56.9 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Table 8-6. Employment of production and nonsupervisory employees on private nonfarm payrolls by industry 
sector, seasonally adjusted^ 

[in thousands] 


industry 

Jiriy 

2010 

May 

2011 

June 

201 1P 

July 

2011'’ 

Total private 

88.487 

89,760 

89,832 

89,967 

Goods-producing 

12,795 

12,986 

12,999 

13,043 

Mining and logging 

533 

587 

593 

598 

Construction 

4,139 

4,178 

4,178 

4,190 

Manufacturing 

8,123 

8,221 

8,228 

8,255 

Durable goods 

4,074 

4,985 

4,997 

5,025 

Nondurable goods 

3,249 

3,236 

3.231 

3,230 



76.774 

76.833 

76,924 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

20,861 

21,056 

21,085 

21,102 

Wholesale trade 

4,376.0 

4,438.1 

4,441.9 

4,443.2 

Retail trade 

12,410.9 

12,509,3 

12,527.0 

12.541.4 

Transportation and warehousing 

3.632.2 

3,667.4 

3,675.2 

3,676.6 

Utilities 

441.1 

441.6 

441,0 

440,6 

Information 

2,173 

2,156 

1 2,155 

2,151 

Financial activities 

5.876 

5,837 

5.821 

5,821 

Professional and business sen/ices 

13.663 

1 14,095 

14,104 

14,137 

Education and health services 

17,156 

17,449 

17,464 

17,502 

Leisure and hospitality 

11,479 

11,627 

11,652 

11,660 

Other services 

4.484 

4.554 

4,552 

4,551 


1 Data relate to production employees in mining and logging and manufacturing, construction employees in construction, and nonsupervisory employees 
in the service-providing industries. These groups account for approximately Tour-fifths of ttie total employment on private nonfarm payrolls, 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 


Table B-7. Average weekly hours and overtime of production and nonsupervisory employees on private 
nonfarm payroHs by industry sector, seasonally adjusted^ 


Industry 

July 

a)io 

May 

2011 

June 

2011® 

July 

2011® 

AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS 





Total private 

33.5 

33.6 

33.6 

33.6 

Goods-producing 

40.3 

40.9 

40.9 

40.9 

Mining and logging 

44.7 

46.5 

47.2 

46.4 

Construction 

38.2 

39.1 

39.0 

39.2 

Manufacturing 

41.1 

41.4 

41.4 

41.4 

Durable goods 

41.4 

41.8 

41.8 

41.7 

Nondurable goods 

40.7 

40.9 

40,8 

40.9 

Private service-providing 

32.3 

32.3 

32,4 

32.4 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

33.4 

33.6 

33.7 

33.7 

Wholesale trade 

38.0 

38.5 

38.5 

38.4 

Retail trade 

30.4 

30.3 

30.4 

30.5 

Transportation and warehousing 

37.3 

37.8 

38,0 

37.9 

Utilities 

42.2 

42.4 

42,1 

42.1 

information 

36.2 

36,4 

36.3 

36.4 

Financial activities 

36.2 

36.2 

36.2 

36.3 

Professional and business services 

35.2 

35.1 

35.2 

35.2 

Education and health services 

32.1 

32,3 

32.3 

32.4 

Leisure and hospitality 

24.9 

24.8 

24.8 

24.8 

Other services 

30.8 

30.7 

30,7 

30.6 

AVERAGE OVERTIME HOURS 





Manufacturing 

3.8 

4.1 

4.1 

4.1 

Durable goods 

3.8 

4.2 

4.2 

4.1 

Nondurable goods 

3.7 

4.0 

3.9 

4.0 


1 Data relate to production employees in mining and logging and manufacturing, construction employees in construction, and nonsupervisoiy employees 
in the service-providing industries. These groups account for approximatety four-fifths of the total empfoyment on private nonfarm payrolls, 
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ESTABUSHMENT DATA 


Table B-8. Average hourly and weekly earnings of production and nonsupervisory employees on private 
nonfarm payrolls by Industry sector, seasonally adjusted^ 


Industry 

1 Average hourty eainmgs 

j Average weekly earnings 

July 

2010 

May 

^11 

Jur>e 
201 IP 

July 

2011P 

July 

2010 

May 

2011 

June 

201 IP 

July 

201 IP 

Total private 

$19.M 

$19.42 

$19.44 

$19.52 

S 639.18 

$ 652.51 

$ 653.18 

$ 655.87 

Goods-producing 

20.26 

20.64 

20.62 

20.74 

816.48 

844.18 

843.36 

848.27 

Mining and logging 

23.92 

24.47 

24.46 

24.70 

1,069.22 

1,137.86 

1,154,51 

1,146.08 

Construction 

23.22 

23.56 

23.53 

23.66 

887.00 

921.20 

917.67 

927,47 

Manufacturing ; 

18.60 

18.94 

18.91 

19.02 

764.46 

784.12 

782.87 

787,43 

Durable goods 

19.76 

20.14 

20.09 

20.23 

818.06 

041.85 

839.76 

843.59 

Nondurable goods 

16.84 

17.04 

17.05 

17.10 

685.39 

696.94 

695.64 

699.39 

Private service-providing 

18.83 

19.16 

19.18 

19.25 

608,21 

618,87 

621,43 

623,70 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

16.81 

17.13 

17.14 

17.18 

561.45 

575.57 

577,62 

578.97 

Wholesale trade. 

21.55 

21.98 

22.01 

22.11 

818.90 

846.23 

847.39 

849.02 

Retail trade 

13.23 

13.41 

13.45 

13.50 

402.19 

406.32 

408.88 

411.75 

Transportation and warehousing 

19.12 

19.48 

19.42 

19.45 

713.18 

736.34 

737.96 

737.16 

Utilities 

30.22 

30.80 

30.77 

30.04 

1,275.28 

1,305.92 

1,295.42 

1,298.36 

information 

! 26.04 

26.57 

26.35 

26.55 

942.65 

967.15 

956.51 

966.42 

Financial activities 

21.54 

21.74 

21.74 

21.80 

779.75 

786,99 

786.99 

791.34 

Professional and business services 

22.85 

23.11 

23.19 

23.25 

804.32 

811.16 

816.29 

818.40 

Education and health services 

20.14 

20.64 

20.71 

20.83 

646.49 

666.67 

668.93 

674.89 

Leisure and hospitality 

11.33 

11.50 

11.47 

11.49 

282.12 

285.20 

284.46 

284.95 

Other services 

17.09 

17.21 

17.25 

17.29 

526.37 

528.35 

529.58 

529,07 


1 Data relate to production employees in mining and logging and manufacturing, construction employees in construction, and nonsupervisory employees 
in the service-providing industries. These groups account for af^roximately Tour-fifths of the total employment on private nonfarm payrolls, 
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ESTABLISHMENT DATA 

Table B'9. Indexes of aggregate weekly hours and payrolls for production and nonsupervisory employees on 
private nc»ifarm payrolls by industry sector, seasonally adjusted^ 

[20G2=1Q01 


Industry 

h 

July 

2010 

idex of aggregate weekly hour: 

May June July 

2011 201P 2011P 

Percent 
change 
from: 
June 
2011 • 
July 
2011P 

Index of aggregate weekly payro! 

July May June July 

2010 2011 201F 2011" 

Is® 

Percent 
change 
from: 
June 
2011 - 
July 

201 IP 

private 

99,0 : 

100.8 

100,8 

101.0 

0.2 

[ 

i 126.3 

130.8 

131,0 : 

131.7 

0,5 

Goods-producing 

78,8 

81.2 

81,2 

81,5 

0.4 

i 97.8 

102.6 

102.6 

103.5 

0,9 

Mining arrd logging 

126.6 

145.1 

148.7 

147.4 

-0.9 

: 176,1 

206.4 

211.6 

211.8 

0.1 

ConstrucliOTi 

79,2 

81.8 

81.6 

62.2 i 

0,7 

99,3 

104.1 

103.7 

105.1 

l.d 

Manufacturing 

76,6 

76.1 

78,2 

78.4 

0.3 

93.2 

96.8 

96,7 

97.6 

0.9 

Durable goods 

75.8 

78.3 

78.5 

78.7 

0.3 

93.5 

98.4 

98 4 

99.4 

1.0 

Nondurable goods. 

77.9 

78.0 

77.7 

77.8 

0.1 

92.7 

93,9 

93.6 

94.1 

0.5 

Private service-providing 

104.5 

106.0 

106.4 

106,6 

0.2 

135.0 

139,3 

140.0 

140,7 

0.5 

Trade, transportation, and utilities 

97.1 

98.6 

1 99.1 

99.1 

0.0 

116.5 

120.5 

121.1 

; 121.5 

0.3 

Wholesale trade, 

97.9 

100,6 

100.7 

100.5 

-0.2 

124.3 

130.3 

130.6 

: 130,9 

0.2 

Retail trade 

95.5 

95.9 

96.4 

96,8 

0.4 

108.3 

110.3 

111.1 

112,0 

0.8 

Transportation and warehoushg 

102.0 

104.4 

105.1 

104.9 

, -0-2 

123-7 

129,0 

129.5 

129.4 

-C.1 

Utilities 

95.2 

95.8 

95.0 

94.9 

-0.1 

120.1 

123.1 

122.0 

122.1 

0,1 

Information 

89.8 

39.6 

89,3 

89,4 

0.1 

115.3 

117.8 

116.5 

117.5 

0.9 

Financial activities 

101.8 

101.1 

100.8 

101.1 

0.3 

135.6 

135.9 

135.5 

136-3 

0.6 

Professional and business services 

107.9 

110.9 

111.3 

111,5 

0.2 

146.5 

152.5 

153,5 

154.3 

0.5 

Education and he^th services 

118.8 

121.6 

121.7 

122,3 

0.5 

157.3 

165.0 

165.7 

167.5 

1.1 

Leisure and hospitality 

104.8 

105.7 

105.9 

106.0 

0.1 

134.8 

138.0 

138.0 

138.3 

0.2 

Other sen/ices 

^.9 

98.1 

98.0 

97.7 

-0.3 

120.6 

123,0 

123.2 

123,1 

-0.1 


1 Data relate to production employees in mining and logging and manufacturing, construction emf^oyees in construction, and nonsupervisory employees 
in the service-providing industries. These groups accsxmt for approximately four-fifths of the totat employment on private nonfanr. payrolls, 

2 The indexes of aggregate weekly hours are calculated by dividing the cuirenl month’s estimates of aggregate hours by the corresponding 2002 annuai 
average aggregate hours, Aggregate hours estimates are the product of estimates of average weekly hours and emptaymait. 

3 The indexes ot aggregate weekly payrolls are calouiated by dividing the current month’s estimates of aggregate weekly payrolls by the corresponding 
2002 annuai average aggregate weeWy payrolls. Aggregate payroOs estimates are product of estimates of average hourly earnings, average weekly 
hours, and employment. 
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